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Producer fails 
to respond to 
damning evidence 



Kama! Ahmed 

Ewen MacAskm- 

and Michaef Sean Gqiard 


T HE Independent 
Television Com- 
mission, the Gov- 
ernment watch- 
dog charged with 
upholding stan- 
dards in television, has 
launched an inquiry into an 
award-winning Carlton docu- 
mentary which was revealed 
yesterday as a Cake. 

The ITC acted after a 
Guardian investigation un- 
covered widespread deception 
during the programme which 
purported to show heroin 
smuggling from Colombia to 
London. 

The Connection, which 
“stunted up” many of the 
scene? later shown- as fact, 
won eight international 
awards and was praised as 
“risk-taking investigative 
reporting". 

The ITC has called for a i 
tape of the programme to he ! 
sent to its headquarters in i 
London and has said that 
Carlton must answer a series j 
of pressing questions raised 
by the Guardian. 

“The ITC has asked Carlton 
for a tape of the programme 
and will be seeking responses 
from" Carlton to questions 
which arise in relation to the 
ITC programme code. 

“The ITC will also wish to 
examine the findings of Carl- 
ton's inquiry before reaching 
its conclusion." 

The ITCs code demands 
that all factual programmes 
have "a respect for truth, 
whether on controversial top- 
ics or not”. 

Political pressure was also 
- growing on Carlton last night 
as leading MPs said that rules 
policing the making of docu- 
mentaries should be 
tightened. 

Martin Bell, the former 
BBC war correspondent and 
now MP for Tattoo, said that 
the Royal Television Society, 
which gave The Connection 
two awards, should set up a 
displinary committee to in- 
vestigate the allegations. 




John Maxton. a member of 
the House at Commons select 
committee on culture, media 
and sport, has tabled a series 
of parliamentary questions 
asking Chris Smith, secretary 
of state with responsibility 
for media matters, what 
action will be taken over the 
allegations. 

Other MPs who voiced con- 
cerns were television veter- 
ans Austin Mitchell and 
Chris Mullin. 

‘If these allegations are 
proven, it will be a very seri- 
ous blow to ITV,” said Roger 
Bolton, one of Britain's lead- 
ing documentary makers. 

Roger James, Carlton’s for- 
mer head of documentaries, 
and Marc de Beaufort, the 
programme’s producer, yes- 
terday defended the 
programme. 

In a statement, Mr de Beau- 
fort said that be rejected the 
Guardian allegations and wel- 
comed the inquiries into the 
programme. *T have repeat- 
edly invited them, [the Guard- 
ian! to interview me and view 
all the film's rushes in the 
face of their constantly chang- 
ing allegations." he said. 

' Mr James said that the 
Guardian alleged that part of 
filming of the drugs cartel fea- 
tured in the programme had 
tntran place in London rather 
t^an in Colombia as the film 
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He also alleged the paper 
had claime d the £Qm was 
“part of a conspiracy that 
went to the highest level of 
Carlton." 

Alan Rusbridger. editor of 
the Guardian, said that at no 


stage in yesterday's 7,200- The Guar 
word article on the pro- oncoveret 
gramme did the newspaper deceptions: 
nia.it n that there was a con- • The “dr 


The Guardian investigation number three In the infamous 
uncovered, rive major Cali drugs ring was actually a 


drugs mule’ 1 


level drug connections. 


that the man filmed had been 


splracy, or that cartel inter- 1 by Carlton did not have drugs I • The mule's “continuous" ) swallowing heroin or that the 


views had been filmed in 
London. 

“Neither statement ftom 
the two men has answered the 
central allegations contained 
in our investigation," he said. 


to Britain. 

• He did not get through cus- 
toms at Heathrow as sug- 
gested but was deported. 

• The man described as the 


Heathrow was filmed in two cartel’s number three, was 


stages, sfx months apart 
• His flight tickets were 
bought by the programme’s 
producer. 


who he said he was. 

TJw Fakm CotiMction, 
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Brown warns Suharto as Asian crisis deepens 


Six die in Indonesian riots as 
markets continue to plummet 


5 . c. : i. 


Hark Atkinson and 
John AgUonby In Jakarta, 
and Larry BHfott 

T HE Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown. yesterday 
warned President Su- 
harto of Indonesia to improve 
his human rights record as 
escalating riots in the crisis- 
tom country claimed up to 
six lives and sent financial 
• jnartets tumbling across east 
and south-east Asia. 

. • with Indonesia teetermg on 
r V the brink of financial collapse 
v- ' and violent protests spread- 
from campuses to the 
H streets, Mr. Brown stressed 
that the Suharto regime 
" ■ risked losing Western finan- 
Salsupport if it continued its 
y • • . 


brutal suppression of social 
unrest- - 

Police fired tear gas. rubber 

bullets and live ammunition 
to ward off looters in. the 
northern city of Medan as the 
rupiah crashed by more than 
8 per cent against the US dol- 
lar, wiping almost 5 per emit 
of the value of the stock mar- , 
ket, as dealers took fright. 

“What’s happening in ln<to < 
nesia is beyond economics,’* I 
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director at the Can a di an Im- 
perial Bank, (tf Commerce. 1 
*TB try to stay away from 
that country'." 

In a- renewed outbreak at 
the contagion that grip ped to e 
re gion late last year, curren- 
cies and shares from Japan to 
Malaysia were also affected ! 



by the- Indonesian crisis. 
South Korean markets fell 
amid fears of a general strike, 
the Hong Kong dollar came 
under, heavy pressure and 


even countries that emerged 
relatively unscathed last year 
— such as Singapore — were 
ranght in the fallout 1 

Mr Brown, who bad an 
hour-long meeting with Gen- 
eral Suharto as representa- 
tive, of the G8 finance minis-, 
ters, made it clear that be was 
appalled by the violent damp- 
down an dissent 

The Chancellor told The 
Guardian: "There’s no place 
for repression In any society 
and the critical reform that Is 
needed ' In Indonesia is some- 
thing that will be supported 
across the international 
community." 

Referring to the rise in ten- 
sion In recent days, a Western 
diplomatic source said: “We 
are now on tie cusp, it could' 
go either way." 

According to senior govern- 
ment sources, Mr Brown used 
his audience with file presi- 
dent to reinforce the message 


that the British government 
believes respect for human 
lights and political reform 
are central to continued West- 
ern help. 

‘The message was polite 
but firm — the president has 
to learn that he can't just j 
keep using strong-arm tactics 
to counter genuine social dls- ! 
tress," said one. 

The current wave of unrest 
is the result of the tough 
terms imposed on Indonesia 
by the International Mone- 
tary Fund as the price of a 
bail-out package last October. 

Gen Suharto was forced last 
week to slash heavy state sub- 
sidies oh electricity and fuel, 
leading to a 71 per cent price 
increase, after the IMF turned 
off the aid tap as a mark of 
displeasure at what it saw as 
backsliding on economic 
reform. 

Rioting nnd looting contin- 
ued yesterday in the city of 


Medan and also spread to 
nearby towns. Mobs of thou- 
sands burnt and looted dozens 
of shops and vehicles in the 
centre rtf Medan for the third 
day. Ethnic Chinese cowered 
behind shutters while armed 
soldiers stood guard. The Chi- 
nese minority, which domi- 
nates commerce in the mostly 
Muslim nation, is often tar- 
geted when social discontent 
bolls over. . 

The dead were either burnt 
in Waring buildings or shot 
by soldiers. 

The commander of the 
armed forces. General Wlr- 
anto, arrived in Medan last 
night to take command of the 
operation to quell the unrest. 

Violence also rocked Ban- 
dung in Java and Ujung Pan- 
dang in Sulawesi. 

Leader enwr^n from the 
flames, page 7p Leader 
comment, page 9 
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A N AMERICAN com- 
pany has applied to 
patent one of the bac- 
teria that causes men- 
ingitis. It could lead to royal- 
ties being paid on every 
treatment If a new vaccine 
against the Illness is found. 

The application is one of 
three filed with the European 
Patent Office by Human Ge- 
nome Sciences (HGS), who 
are seeking 4o be the first to 
own the whole genetic se- 
quence of bacteria. IT the ap- 
plication is granted, as seems 
likely, it will open the door 
for commercial companies to 
patent any lifeform from 
which they think they can 
make money — including 
human gene sequences. 

The prospect has appalled 
scientists in the field, who be- 
lieve discoveries should be 
shared for the common good 
and that the scramble for pat- 
ents for commercial gain will 
damage research. 

There were 2,660 cases in 
England and Wales last year 
of the most dangerous menin- 
gococcal form of meningitis, 
of which 243 were fatal. Many 
of toe victims of the largest 
outbreak for 50 years were 
young children. The illness 
strikes quickly and is difficult 
to diagnose. 

Julia Warren of the Menin- 
gitis Research Foundation 
said: “The idea that someone 
should try to patent bacteria 
and then c laim a royalty on 
our research if we find a vac- 
cine bad never occurred to 
me. I am stunned. It could 
make treating children pro- 
hibitively expensive. AQ our 
money goes on research: we 
cannot afford royalties as 
welL Will these companies ac- 
cept responsibility if people 
die because we could not af- 
ford to vaccinate them?’' 

.The Wellcome Trust, which 
encourages the sharing of 
gene research, also fears the i 
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consequences. Celia Caulcott 
said: “There is evidence that 
commercial companies are 
doing research and then not 
publishing it while they look 
for ways to exploit the knowl- 
edge they have gained. Pat- 
enting the knowledge and so 
having the power to stop 
.people developing vaccines 
and other preventive medi- 
cines for killer diseases 
would be an appalling result.” 

Until the American applica- 
tions, scientists had 
restricted themselves to pat- 
enting Individual genes or 
microbiological processes for 
which they had already iso- 
lated a commercial use. This 
new blanket patenting of an 
entire gene sequence covers 
any future possible use of the 
data for medical purposes. 

Two of the three applica- 
tions are for troublesome bac- 
teria where active research is 
under way to find treatments. 
The first is HoemphUus in - 
flenzoe, which causes menin- 
gitis and is one of the few 
strains for which an effective 
vaccine exists. However, most 
research Is directed towards 
finding a vaccine for menin- 
tnm to page 3, column 7 
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Producer Marc de Beaufort leaving the Cha n nel 4 studios in Lond o n last night after being interviewed photograph: scan smith 


number three In the infamous Mr de Beaufort, in an inter- 
Cali drags ring was actually a view for Channel 4 News, ad- 
retired bank cashier with low mitted that he could not prove 


in his stomach when he flew Journey from Bogata to Call character, said to be the 
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Blair’s bleepers 
keep it clean 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Beaker Folk were 
hunters who lived in the 
bronze age, around 
16Q0BC. They are named after 
the tall pottery cups found in 
their graves. One imagines the 
beakers decorated with pic- 
tures of the Teletubbies or slo- 
gans of the day such as 
‘Tough on mammoths, tough 
on the causes of mammoths". 

The Bleeper Folk live 
amongst us now. and are 
Labour MPs. They are told 
what to say by means of 
bleepers, or pagers. Some will 
be buried w ith them too. or 
how would they know what to 
think in the afterlife? 

The other day I sat next to a 
Labour MP at lunch. "Bleep 
bleep" went his bleeper. He 
pulled it out and showed me a 
message which read: •‘Mem- 
bers are reminded not to take 
part in newspaper or televi- 
sion surveys, polls or ques- 
tionnaires. These are often 
damaging to the party ...” or 
some such. 

There was no reason for this 
message: it merely reminded 
the MP that he was not permit- 
ted to hold or express any 
opinions of his own. 

When they are in the Com- 
mons, MPs are obliged to set 
their pagers to vibrate mode. 
But that doesn't stop them 
receiving a stream of mes- 
sages, which they will con- 
tinue to do right up to the time 
that Millbank Tower finds a 
way to inject instructions di- 
rectly into their br ains . 

Martin Bell (Ind. Tatton) 
made the point yesterday at 
Prime Minister’s Questions. 
Would Labour members, he 
asked, be permitted a free vote 
when the clause on predatory 
newspaper pricing came back 
to the Commons? (Tbe correct 
answer is: don't be daft. The 
only time Labour MPs have 
had a free vote in the past year 
— on fox-hunting — the Gov- 
ernment ignored it) 
"Disregarding their pagers 
for a while,” Mr Bell continued 
to happy laughter, ‘they could 


«»joy a vibrant democracy in- 
stead of a vibrating one.” 

It was Mr Blair’s birthday 
yesterday, and he had lots of 
presents. One of the nicest 
was from Hywel Williams — 

once a dose aide to John Red- 
wood— who has said In a book 
that ms former boss thought 

William Hague tbe worst of all 

six Tory leadership candi- 
dates last year. 

Mr Redwood sat ode place 
away from Mr Hague, sepa- 
rated by Cheryl Gfflan, a 
charming and comfortably up- 
holstered h uman demilita- 
rised zone. Now and again he 

nodded at what Mr Hague said. 

as if he believed a word of it 

Mr Blair’s other gifts were 
all from the Bleeper Folk. 

They had been instructed to 
ask admiring questions about 
Labour councus since there 
are local elections today. 

Tory councils were not pass- 
ing on education funds, trilled 
David Craosby of Bolton. Tan 
Pearson ofDudley listed “three 
incontrov ertible facts" about 
education spending in Dudley. 
For most of us they were in- 
controvertfble because we 
know nothing about Dudley’s 
education budget. But Mr 
Blair, by a happy coincidence, 
knows everything. He men- 
tioned the ‘incontrovertible 
fact" that the Government is 
spending £124,000 more on 
books for children in Dudley. 
The hleeper makes every man 
a master of his brief 

Anne Campbell of Cam- 
bridge. who I think is wonder- 
ful, oiled that Labour Cam- 
bridge City was r aising 
council tax by less than the 
rate of inflation Someone 
from South Tyneside praised 
South Tyneside's faultless 
Labour council, and de- 
manded an apology from 
Paddy Ashdown 1 ‘who, on a 
visit to South Tyneside, 
openly criticised the leader of 
South Tyneside council". This 
disgraceful example oflese- 
majeste was greeted more 
with hilarity than horror. 

It was all the most sickening 
display of sycophancy yet 
Finally Gordon Prentice (Lab. 
Pendle) rose with his ques- 
tion. Surely he wouldn't join 
the greasy choir? He did not 
He merely said that he 
planned on Friday to meet 
local dentists to discuss the 
politics of dentistry. 

But of course his bleeper 
win tell him exactly what to 
say: “Voh Lay-gur fuh a be’er 
Bri’nn an’ a Gummnt wi’ teef.” 


Review 


Drama fails to 
reach fever pitch 


Michael Billington 


Saturday Night Fever 

London Palladium 

I SOMETIMES wonder at the 
first night of West End m usi- 
cals why they don’t forget 
about the show and just have a 
party in the stalls. Ripples of 
excited applause greeted the 
arrival at the Palladium of the 
Bee Gees and Fergie. In the 
record-breakingly long inter- 
val Andrew Lloyd Webber 
could be seen chatting animat- 
edly to Tim Rice. This, you 
felt was the stuff of drama- 
much more exciting than most 
of the events on stage. 

This may seem unfair to ■ 
Saturday Night Fever but it 
tends to confirm the old rule, 
which I've just invented, that 
no first-rate stage musical has 
ever been adapted from a film. 
In the case of this particular 
show what you get is a surgi- 
cal transplant of the im- 
mensely popular 1977 John 
Travolta movie: it's perfectly 
harmless, has some invigorat- 
ing dancing but lacks the 
weight, texture and emotional 
drive of a genuine book show. 

Coming to Saturday Night 
Fever, I confess, for the first 
time, what struck me was the 
lack or any real narrative sus- 
pense. It’s the story of an Ital- 
ianate Brooklyn paint store 
worker, Tony Manero, who 
comes hilly alive on Saturday 
nights at the Odyssey 2001 
dub. And when he teams up 
with a record company 
worker to enter the big disco 
dance contest you don’t have 
to be a genius to guess the 
outcome despite competition 
from a Puerto Rican pair. 

Of course, there are other 
strands to the story adapted 


for the stage by Nan Knighton. 
There is the dilemma of Bobby 
C, who has impregnated his 
girlfriend and is torn between 
marriage and abortion. There 
is the mini-drama of Tony’s 
brother, who defects from the 
priesthood. And there are 
even West Side Story-like 
hints of gangland racial ten- 
sion. But apart from tbe story 
of Bobby C, which is resolved 
in a manner that would seem 
faintly excessive even in a Vic- 
torian melodrama, none of 
these narrative strands is 
really followed through. 

What that leaves is a string 

of familiar numbers by the 

Bee Gees, some lively chore- 
ography by Arlene Phillips, 
Robin Wagner’s characteristi- 
cally inventive design and a 
very good performance from 
Adam Garcia as Tony. 

Garcia has stardom written 
all over him. He is sleekly 
handsome, dances with style 
and manages to be highly ath- 
letic without breaking sweat 
He is also well-partnered by 
fellow Australian Anita 
Louise Combe. They dance 
together with a melting fluid- 
ity that has echoes of the 
Hollywood teams ofloog ago. 
In fact they are so good that 
they make the narrative hook 
superfluous. Why, you won- 
der , would they be bothering 
with mere disco competitions? 

But at the end of the night 
you feel you have simply been 
watchingthe re-creation of 
something that already exists 
in another form. The stage has 
its own visceral power. But 
one misses the exploration of 
character and situation that 
mar ks out the authentic theat- 
rical musical. In the end, this 
is simply a live movie. 

This review appeared in 
later editions yesterday. 


Blunkett acts on play groups 


John Carrol 


T HE Government inter- 
vened yesterday to protect 
play groups threatened with 
closure as primary schools 
expand pre-reception classes 
for four-year-olds to maxi- 
mise income. 

The Pre-School Learning 
Alliance claims that 424 play 
groups shut in the last year. 

The problem- was originally 
attributed to the Conservative 


government's nursery voucher 
scheme, but it has continued 
since Mr Blunkett scrapped 
vouchers. Yesterday he said 
the Government would pro- 
vide £6.5 minion to support 
pre-s chool education, with be 
£500JX)0 going to good volun- 
tary play groups in danger of 
closing: while the sector would 
share in a £6 miiifon fund to 
provide extra services for 
hard-pressed parents. He said 
this would create more than 
10,000 places. 


Foreign Secretary blames officials as unease grows over UK role in overthrow of Sierra Leone regime 

Cook rocked by coup row 


®d«ard Norton-Taylor 
and Michael White 


R obin cook, the 
Foreign Secretary, 
yesterday blamed 
officials for failing 
to tell ministers 
that a British mercenary com- 
pany helped to overthrow the 
Sierra Leone regime earlier 
this year despite a ON arms 
embargo. 

With new revelations impli- 
cating the direct involvement 
of FO diplomats in the coup, 
Mr Cook attempted to defuse 
growing unease about the af- 
fair among MPs by annocmc- 
mg an independent inquiry 
which would have full access 
to FO papers and whose 


report would be published. 
However, despite his attempts 
to distance his colleagues 
from a scandal that threatens 
to rock the Foreign Office, the 
future of Tony Lloyd, Mr 
Cook's minister responsible 
for Africa, was in serious 
doubt last night 

Mr Cook said he had not 
been told about the alleged in- 
volvement in the coup of 
Sandline International, a Lon- 
don-based “military consul- 
tant". in the planned coup 
until April 28, more than two 
TTw-ifTthg after it had been 
brought to the attention of his 
officials. 

It was unsatisfactory, he 

that Mr T.lo yri haH not 

been aware of a Customs and 
Excise criminal investigation 


into the affair when Mr Lloyd 
addressed the Commons on 
March 12— two days after his 
official q told Cus toms about 
tise allegations. It was unfair 
to Mr Lloyd and to Parlia- 
ment, Mr Cook said. 

Mr Lloyd told MPs on 
March 12 that reports that FO 
officials, including Peter Pea- 
fold, Britain’s High Commis- 
sioner is Sierra Leone, were 
engaged in discussions with 
Saniflinp were “ill-informed 


and scurrilous' 

However, it is now alleged 
that Mr Penfold bad talks ear- 
lier this year with LtCol Tim 
Spicer, the director of Sand- 
line: Col Spicer also met 
Craig Murray, a senior FO 
official, weeks before the coup 
which restored the demo- 


cratic reg ime of Ahmed Tejan 
Ka bbah in March. 

Well-placed sources in Si- 
erra Leone told the Guardian 
yesterday that FO officials 
were discussing a coup as far 
back as last August Mr Pen- 
fold Is due to be interviewed 
by Customs officers this week 
over alleged collusion in the 
Sandline deal 

Mr Cook did not help Mr 
Lloyd's case by contradicting 
statements made by the min- 
ister to the Commons foreign 
affairs committee on Tues- 
day. Mr Uoyd said he had 
only been told of the inquiry 
on the previous Friday. Mr 
Cook said the minister had 
been shown papers on the 
Customs investigation two 
weeks earlier. 


! Michael Howard, shadow 
i foreign secretary; challenged 
Mr Cook to “come clean" 
about when exactly Mr Lloyd 
knew of the Customs inquiry 

asd why he did not tell MPS. 

| In his Commons emergency 
j statement, Mr Cook said he 
i was “determined to establish 
* the facts". Contrasting his 
initiative with the attitude of 
the Conservative government 
over the arms-to-Iraq scandal, 
he said there would no white- 
wash and no cover-up. 

He said he would not sign 
public interest ^community 
certificates — gagging orders 
— in the event of a criminal 
trial, though he sidestepped 
the question whether all FO 
documents relating to the af- 
fair would be published. 


“At no point was ministe- 
rial approval given for the ac- 
tivities of Sandline." he said. 

In a statement last night. 
Sandline — which maintains 
it believed officials approved 
of the supply of Bulgarian 
arms to help President Kab- 
bah’s forces — asked: "If min- 
isters did not give approval, 
who did give it? We have pro- 
vided that information to. the 
Foreign Secretary and it must 
be a matter for him as to 
whether he wishes to name 
the individuals concerned." 

Tony Biair said yesterday 
that any official or minister 
found to have deliberately 
breached ON Security Coun- 
cil resolutions by assisting in 
covert arms sales would fece 
disciplinary action. 



Wake of destruction 


Tides 
of mud 
sweep 
25 to 
their 
deaths 


John Hooper 

surveys the 
havoc wrought 
on Sarno in 
southern Italy 

T HE clouds over the high, 
ciifT-like hills above 
Sarno thinned out to 
reveal an incongruously inno- 
cent blue sky. From the mo- 
torway which follows the line 
of the h ills on its way around 
Naples, it looked as if an 
angry giant Had taken a huge 
knife and slashed the massif 
from peak to valley floor the 
way a butcher scores pork fat. 

Nine gaping wounds bled 
purple-brown mud, mud 
which' swept in angry tor- 
rents into Sarno and the sur- 
rounding villages leaving at 
least 26 people dead. 55 miss- 
ing and more than 1.000 
homeless. 

The mud slides struck late 
on Tuesday and followed 
several days of torrential 
rain. 

In the centre of town there 
is a square with a monument 
and a big house with tur- 
quoise shutters. Above it, 
half-ruined fortifications 
climb a slope dotted with 
olive groves. 

Bat it looked anything hut. 
picturesque yesterday as 
earth movers and trucks 
moved to and fro slowly 
draining a swamp of sludge 
the colour of bitter chocolate. 
The mud had reached half 
way up the door of the house 
with the shutters. 

Alessandro Belmonte was 
among those surveying the 
devastation. He described 
how the sludge had swept 
past his house 150 metres 
away. 

“It made the sound of an 
earthquake. But unlik e an 
earthquake it passed on and 
then could be heard again at a 
distance". 

Carlo Crescenzo had just 
returned from the OS. He had 
dumped his things at his 
home In the hills and gone 
down to the town for dinner. 
“When I tried to go back, 
everybody was coming in the 
opposite direction. I tried to 
get to my house, but there 
was a wan of mud seven or 
eight feet high." 

Whichever way you tried to 



An Italian fireman carries a young girl through the torrent of mud flowing through the town of Sarno 
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A Sarno resident is airlifted to safety after being cut oft 


get up the hills, sooner or 
later you ran into a barrier of 
mud. It got rapidly deeper 
until It slapped in the wheel 
arches and threatened to pour 
in through the radiator grilL 
It swamped vineyards, 
brought down houses, carried 
away vehicles — and ended 
lives. ■ 

In the nearby village of Bra- 
cigiiano, witnesses described 
seeing a 34-year-old mother 
and her three sons aged 


seven, nine, and 13 being 
swept away. 

In the town of Quindicl a 
mudslide killed the former 
mayor, Olga Santa niello, who 
became a local hero in the 
1980s by campaigning against 
the Camorra. a powerful orga- 
nised crime syndicate. 

In Sarno, a staircase in the 
hospital collapsed. One of the 
doctors was missing. 

Piles of mud and boulders 
covered railroad bracks and 


roads, bringing circulation to 
a standstill. Power and tele- 
phone lines were down in 
much of the area. 

The cause of so much death 
and damage lay in recent for- 
est Ores that stripped hills of 
vegetation that held the earth, 
and tbe refusal of residents to 
leave their homes, officials 
said. 

The chief of the civil protec- 
tion agency. Andrea Todisco. 
said many homes had been 
built too close to rivers or in 
areas prone to landslides. 
Construction without permits 
runs rampant in southern 
Italy. 

Along the roads that criss- 
cross the broad valley floor, 
all that remained of the mud 
last night was a thick layer of 
powdery earth. The army lor- 
ries and police cars, ambu- 
lances and trucks laden with 
sludge threw up great clouds 
of dust as the light faded. 

Out of one of these clouds a 
young couple emerged clutch- 
ing bags stuffed with personal 
belongings. It was a scene 
from a third world refugee 
crisis. Overhead, helicopters 
clattered back and forth car- 
rying rescue teams still 
searching for the missing. 


Predatory pricing revolt defused 


Beckett reassures Labour rebels 
over newspaper competition 


Anne Perkins 
Political Correspondent 


threat of a rebellion 
by Labour MPs on pred- 
atory pricing In the 
newspaper industry collapsed 
last night after the President 
of the Board of Trade, Marga- 
ret Beckett gave would-be 
rebels the assurances they 
had sought on government 
policy. 

In a private meeting, Mrs 
Beckett persuaded 40 MPS 
that the Government’s origi- 
nal version of the Competi- 


tion BiQ provides adequate 
powers to regulate excess and 
promised she would spell out 
the governments opposition 
to predatory undercutting — 
in principle — when she 
opens the delayed Commons 
second reading debate on 

Monday. 

But Mrs Beckett is not ex- 
pected to mention the news- 
paper industry directly, 
which may upset some 
Labour backbenchers con- 
cerned about the economic 
and political clout of Rupert 
Murdoch whose News inter- 
national group has been cut- 


ting prices to boost sales. 

Ministers, including Tony 
Blair, are adamant that they 
are not in hock -to Mr Mur- 
doch politically and that they 
treat all media groups the 
same. At last night’s meeting, 
the Solicitor General, Lord 
Falconer, a close ally of Mr 
Blair’s, was brought in to per- 
suade MPs that the bill would 
be an effective weapon. 

That guarantees that the 
Liberal Democrat-led amend- 
ment in the Lords, passed 
with all-party support will be 
reversed in the Commons 
without a government split. . 

in the Commons yesterday, 
the Prime Minister also in- 
sisted the bill was more far 
re aching than the rebels bad 
realised. He told MPs: “It will 


allow us for the first time to 
investigate predatory pricing 
in a full way that the present 
legislation does not’* 

More than 40 potential 
rebels, led by two senior back- 
benchers from opposite wings 
of the Labour party, Chris 
Mullin and Giles Rad ice, were 
promised a strong statement 
from Mrs Beckett on Monday. 

But they were' also con- 
vinced by an analysis of the 
key clause GO of the bill, 
which Lord Falconer, a suc- 
cessful commercial Q€ until 
last May’s election, would 
transform British predatory 
pricing law. 

The clause incorporates a 
principle - or European law 
which can be applied to com- 
petition tn Britain. 


CHILDREN IN 
UDAN ARE DYIN 

She s exhausted and starving, but shek walked all day to bring **' ' 

her grandchild to a relief centre. She may be too late. 

Civil war and drought have brought thousands 
of children to the brink of death in Sudan. 
Malnourished, exhausted and sick, they are in 
desperate need of help. As the lead agency 
coordinating reliefeffons in southern Sudan, 
UNICEF is providing high-energy foods. 

medical supplies and shelter to as 
many as possible. But every day more 
children move closer to starvation. 
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tage - . . . The Beaties in Hamburg In 1961 with drummer Pete Best (left), predecessor of Ring o Starr, and 'fifth Beetle ’ Stuart Sutcliffe (right) PHCrro&PPH:AsnaDima*&fi*£&&ws 

Dan Glaister 

hears George 
Harrison relive 
the Beatles’ 
rise to fame, 
while covering 
vintage tracks 
with disdain for 
nostalgia in 
court clash 
over Hamburg 
tapes 

Beatles for sale: the disputed CD photograph, james hofttoh 



£ l don’t believe 
in yesterday’ 



■OR George Harri- 
son It was “dead 
boring.** But to an 
*nthr ailed audi- 
ence of journalists 
and lawyers. It was an ex- 
cuse to listen to anecdotes 
about the Beatles' rise to 
stardom. 

However, Harrison 
undermined bis submission 
to the court when he ex- 
pressed disdain for Beatles 
nostalgia. “Unlike the ex- 
perts wbo wallow in Beatle 
trivia I spend a lot of time 
getting the junk out of my 
mind through meditation, 
so I don’t know or remem- 
ber — I don’t want to know 
or remember — every last 
detail because it was trivial 
pursuit” 

The former Beatle and 
the representatives of the 
legal profession ostensibly 
came together yesterday in 
the High Court to hear evi- 
dence about a 1962 record- 
ing of the band’s final per- 
formance at the Star Club 
in Hamburg. 


The three surviving Bea- 
tles and Yoke Ono claim 
that the recording was 
made without permission 
and should be 'returned to 
them. At the time the band 
was enjoying success with 
its first single. Love Me Do. 
and had signed a contract 
wxthEML ■ 

Since then the rights to 
the recording had been of- 
fered for sale — twice to 
representatives of the Bea- 
tles — and parts of It were 
even released on an album 
in 1977. The defendants, 
Lingasong Music Ltd, now 
plan to release a CD version, 
of the recording, originally 
made by Edward Taylor, 
leader of the obscure 60 s 
band King Size Taylor and 
the Dominoes, who shared 
the bill with the Beatles at 
the Star Club. 

But what the wigs and 
gowns of the legal profes- 
sion really wanted to bear 
was what it was like in the 
Star Clnb in the early 60s. 
Dressed in a dark salt, the 


former Beatle put on his 
spectacles to recount the 
“wild early” days of the 
popular beat combo. 

It involved, he told Mr 
Justice Neuberger, “a lot of 
teenagers getting drunk, 
playing rock *n* roll. That’s 
how it was. It was just a 
wild thing.” 

The Star Club, he ex- 
plained, was a rough place 
where the waiters would 
use tear gas to clear sailors 
out if there was a fight on 
Saturday night. “I kept 
well out of it. There were 
also some quite nice people 
who went to the dub. They 
weren’t all gangsters and 
transvestites — there were 
teenagers and art students. 
Bat by 2am on Saturday It 
was jnst helL” 

In the middle of this may- 
hem, claims Lingasong 
Music, John L e nn o n gave 
permission to Taylor to re- 
cord the group. But Harri- 
son disputed the claim. 

“One drunken person 
recording another bunch of 



George Harrison leaving court yesterday 


drunks does not constitute 
basin ess deals. The only 
person who allegedly heard 
anything about it is dead, 
who can’t actually come 
here and say it’s a load of 
rubbish. 

“If we had been sitting 
around , the table and Ted 
Taylor was saying “Hey lads 
I am going to record you 
and Til make this live re- 
cord that will come back to 
haunt you for the -rest of 
your lives* and John saying 
’Great, .you can do it*, I 
would have said you are 
not recording me. We had a 
record contract and we 
were on a roll. The last 
thing we needed was one 


little bedroom recording to 
come out.” 

Although Lennon was 
“the loudest of us”,. Harri- 
son said, the group “had a 
democratic thing going be- 
tween us. Everyone in the 
band had to agree with 
everything that was done.” 

Harrison, who admitted 
that ”1 drew, thr short 
straw and had to go to court 
for Apple.” the Beatles’ 
company, took the opportu- 
nity to give the court a fla- 
vour of his early relation- 
ship with Lennon, 18 
months his senior. 

“When 1 Joined, lie didn’t 
really know how to play the 
guitar, he had a little guitar 


PHOTOGRAPH: TIM VICKERY 

with three strings on it that 
looked like a banjo. 1 put 
the six strings on and 
showed him all the chords 
— it was actually me wbo 
got him playing the guitar. 
He didn’t object to that, 
being taught by someone 
who was the baby of the 
group. John and I had a 
very good relationship 
from very early on.” 

But Lennon’s sophisti- 
cated art school friends 
were sceptical of his associ- 
ation with Harrison. “It 
would be ‘What’s he doing 
hanging about with the 
kid?* But everybody found 
that out later, didn’t they?” 
The case continues. 


Italian police hold ‘Chameleon’ murders suspect 


Foreign Staff 


AUAN police last night 
nested a man in connec- 
on with a series of mur* 
on the country’s Ita l ian 

ie^nan is to be questioned 
rt the death of a Nigerian- 

i prostitute, one of 10 kill- 

being linked by police, 

it of the dead have been 


The suspect was arrested 
by paramilitary carabinieri 
In the Mediterranean port 
city of Genoa. He is due to be 
questioned today. 

•“He was one of the people 
who have been under suspi- 
cion in the past few days," 
prosecutor Vincenzo Scolas- 
tico told reporters. 

Police and prosecutors have 
been repeatedly wrong-footed 
since February 3 when a pros- 
titute called Silvana Bazzoni 


was found dead on the motor- 
way between Genoa and 
Savona. 

At first they thought they 
were investigating a gang war 
involving pimps and their 
“turf’. Vice in Italy can be a 
bloody business. Native Ital- 
ians are involved in a battle 
to hold their own a g ains t 
competition from Africans 
and east Europeans. 

So when Donika Hoxhol- 
laii, a 25-year-old Albanian. 


was found dead at Albenga on 
February 6, investigators as- 
sumed it was the payback for 
the murder three days 
earlier. 

Then, a month after that. 
Stela Truja was killed at Var- 
azze. She too was an Alba- 
nian, and that broke with the 
expected pattern. 

By the time Ljudmjla 
Zuskowa, a Ukrainian, was 
found dead in Pietra Ligure, a 
serial killer was suspected 


and dubbed the Chameleon 
because of his ability to vary 
his targets and tactics. 

Within a month, two more 
prostitutes — a Nigerian, 
Tessy Adodo, and another Al- 
banian, Kristina Valla — 
were dead. But at least inves- 
tigators now knew, or 
thought they knew, what they 
were dealing with: a mur- 
derer with a specific grudge 
against prostitutes. 

The Nigerian-born woman 


was lulled in the north-west- 
ern town of Cogoleto on 
March 29. Five other prosti- 
tutes have been killed in the 
same Liguria region. 

Two security guards who 
went to the aid of a transves- 
tite being attacked in Liguria 
were also shot dead earlier 
this year. 

Police said last month they 
believed all the murders 
could be linked and that they 
were hunting a serial killer. 


M^jor joins 
Blair to sell 
peace deal 
in Ulster 


John Mullln 
Ireland Correspondent 


T ONY BLAIR flew into 
Northern Ireland last 
night, linking up with 
his former political 
foe John Major to kick-start 
the campaign for a yes vote in 
the forthcoming referendum 
on the Good Friday agree- 
ment. He said it was time to 
leave behind the ghosts of the 
past and grasp the opportuni- 
ties of the future. 

Mr Blair arrived in Belfast 
as Sinn Fein's national execu- 
tive confirmed that it would 
be asking its 1.400 delegates at 
Sunday's special conference 
to back the deaL It also wants 
them to amend the party's 
constitution to allow success- 
fill candidates in the election 
to the proposed assembly to 
take their places. 

Mr Blair bad again warned 
during Prime Minister's 
Questions that the IRA would 
have to begin decommission- 
ing weapons before Sinn Fein 
could join the power-sharing 
executive. That theme domi- 
nated a question-and-answer 
session at the Waterfront Hall 
with pupils drawn from 11 
schools across Northern 
Ireland. 

Mitchel McLaughlin. Sinn 
Fein chairman^ denied claims 
from Ulster tJligmst leader 
David Trimble tlAt Sinn Fein 
had given Berim Ahem, the 
Irish premier assurances 
that the IRA would hand in 
some weapons. But he con- 
firmed that the Sinn Fein 
leadership was backing the 
deal, as the seven other par- 
ticipating parties did on April 
10. Referendums in Northern 
Ireland and the Republic take 
place on May 22. 

Mr Blair welcomed that 
move. “We are encouraged 
when people say yes to the 
document But it is important 
that people understand that it 
is to the whole package. It is a 
balanced, sensible package 
based on principle, and it has 
got to be taken in its entirety.” 
He will meet the Orange 
Order in Downing Street 
today. It announced five days 
ago that it was advising its 


80.000 members in Northern 
Ireland to reject the deal over 
worries about RLTC reform, 
the release of terrorists and 

riwn nnniwmping . 

Mr Blair will attempt to 
persuade the Orangemen that 
the principle of consent is en- 
shrined for the first time. He 
called that the “single most 
important element* * 1 of the 
agreement 

He explained: “One of the 
reasons I am meeting the Or- 
ange Order and a lot of other 
people over the next two 
weeks is so that people can 
put their fears and have them 
answered. When people read 
the agreement and pose the 
hard questions, the answers 
are there.” 

Mr Blair paid tribute to Mr 
Major after the pair. In 
relaxed mood, fielded ques- 
tions from pupils for an hour. 
Mr Blair, 45 yesterday, joked 
that he had consulted his 
horoscope that morning. It 
read: “Beware the people you 
meet this eveing.” 

He added: “It is important 
to have John Major with me 
both to indicate that people 
across the political spectrum 
ran unite around fhic agree- 
ment because it is fair, right 
and reasonable and because 
he was the person who put 
this under way. 

“We would not be in this 
position if he had not had the 
courage to take the first steps 
towards peace. I salute him 
for that.” 

But, he told the school- 
children, a Yes vote was only 
the beginning. Making the 
agreement work was the real 
test, but one to which he be- 
lieved the people of Northern 
Ireland would rise. 

The Prime Minister later 
met the Parades Commission 
and RUC widows and disabled 
ex-policemen. He flew back to 
London after three hours. 

Mr Major had earlier 
addressed a Northern Ireland 
Chamber of Commerce meet- 
ing in Cultra, Co Down. He 
made it clear he understood 
the reservations of the No 
lobby, but nevertheless be- 
lieved they were “wrong, 
plain wrong”. There was no 
alternative to a Yes vote. 


US firm seeks to 
patent bacteria 


continued from page 1 
gococcal meningitis, for 
which as yet no patent has 
been applied but is certain to 
follow if this application 
succeeds. 

Another patent has been ap- 
plied for Mycoplasma genila- 
Hum which is usually sexu- 
ally transmitted and causes 
urethritus, a painful inflam- 
mation. The Department of 
Health is investigating a 
screening programme for this 
Ulness. The third bacteria 
cau ses no human disease, but 
if a gene is extracted for any 
medical application royalties 
would be due. 

The applications, each the 
thickness of a telephone di- 
rectory, have been filed at the 
British Library in advance of 
a debate on patenting in the 
European parliament on 
Tuesday. This is expected to 
agree a new ELI directive 
which backs the Idea that all 
lifeforms can be patented for 
profit 

Until now tbe idea that liv- 
ing organisms can be pat- 
ented b as not been thought to 
be acceptable on legal 
grounds because a patent im- 
plies both an invention and 
an industrial application. A 


gene sequence is merely a dis- 
covery and was not previ- 
ously thought possible to pat- 
ent one. 

The applications are based 
on the work of Dr Craig Ven- 
ter. who pioneered large-scale 
gene sequencing. He origi- 
nally tried to claim patents on 
small fragments of genes but 
has since said he is opposed 
to the idea. 

However, his erstwhile 
partner. William Haseltine, 
who runs HGS, has applied 
for 200 patents on individual 
human genes, and says it Is 
legitimate business. “We 
were the first to discover 
these genome sequences and 
to describe practical medical 
benefits. We have broken no 
new ground and acted within 
established patent rules.” 

He accepted that scientists 
had never before attempted to 
patent a living organism. 

Wendy Watson, of the He- 
reditary Breast Cancer Help- 
line, said: “Genes are becom- 
ing a global currency and 
patents mean that currency 
will end up In the hands of a 
select few. We may end up 
with monopolies we cannot 
overrule. This will harm 
patients.” 
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Action against care home could lead to flood of other claims and changes in 


Nurse sues over 


passive smoking 


David Ward 


Withdrawal symptoms 


A NURSE who told a 
court that she had 
never smoked a 
cigarette in her life 
described yester- 
day how she developed 
asthma while working in the 
“smokers’ comer” at an old 
people's home. 

Sylvia Sparrow, of Swinton, 
Greater Manchester, alleges 
that she bad to give up work 
because of her health prob- 
lems and claims an undis- 
closed amount for injury and 
loss of earnings from the for- 
mer owners of the home, 
which has since changed 
hands. 

St Andrew’s Homes Ltd is 
defending the action, the first 
of its kind to be tried before a 
court in Englan d and Wales. 

The case at Manchester 
High Court could lead to thou- 
sands of similar rfaims and to 
possible changes in employ- 
ment law. 

Mrs Sparrow’s action, 
being funded by the Royal ; 
College of Nursing, alleges 
that the company Called to 
provide a safe environment 
for her to work. 

Mrs Sparrow, aged 60, told 
the court that she worked 
part-time shifts for six years 
at the private Worsley Lodge 
home in Greater Manchester. 
She spent most of her time in 
a lounge known as the green 
area on the first floor, where 
at least five and sometimes as 
man y as eight residents met 
to talk and smoke. 

She described one of them 


/CALIFORNIAN scientists 
O today confirm what 
every smoker already 
knows In his heart: it harts 
to quit, writes Ttm Radford. 

They also say that nico- 
tine depresses the brain’s ' 
ability to “feel” pleasure, 
leading to withdrawal 
symptoms like those experi- 
enced by people who give up 
amphe tamin es, cocaine, 
heroin and alcohoL 

A team of neuropharma- 
cologlsts led by Athtna Mar- 
kon at the Scripps research 
institute at La Jolla, 
“hooked” rats on nicotine 
and then suddenly took the 
stuff away from them. 

They then measured the 
brain’s “rew a rd” system 
and monitored the behav- 
iour of the twitching crea- 


tures. They report that they 
had seen a “profound” per- 
turbation produced by nico- 
tineuse: irritability, anxi- 
ety and craving. They also 
decided, they report In Na- 
ture, that they were looking 
at something very like the 
negative state experienced 
by smokers daring the first 

days after they kick the 
habit. 

“The decreased function 
in brain reward systems 
during nicotine withdrawal 
is comparable in magnitude 
and duration to that of 
other drugs of abuse and 
may constitute an impor- 
tant motivational factor 
that contributes to craving, 
relapse and continued 
tobacco consumption in hu- 
mans,” they conclude. 


as a chain smoker, whose 
children would bring her 600 
cigarettes a month. The room 
was unbearably hot and the 
atmosphere very smoky. 
“They were constantly light- 
ing up,” said Mrs Sparrow. 
“It was their chatting comer, 
their smoking comer.” 

She told Mr Justice Holland 
that when she was on early 
shift, residents would light 
their first cigarettes after 
breakfast and continue smok- 
ing all morning. 

’It was my duty to be in foe 
area. Those. patients were my 
responsibility. I would not 
have left them. I spent a con- 
siderable tima in that green 


area. I started to experience a 
sore throat By foe time I 
came off my shift, 1 could 
hardly speak. T would, go in in 
the morning and used to feel 
sick and say T don’t know 
how I will get through my 
shift*. ' 

‘T used to battle on but it 
got so that I couldn’t go on. 
The thought of getting 
through the day was so stress- 
ful that I used to experience 
coo ghlng . 1 had never been a 
chesty person.” 

She went on sick leave in 
1982 and has not worked 
since. 

Opening the case against St 
, Andrew's Homes, Alan Raw- 


ley QC said that by the late 
1980s and early 1990s the dan- 
gers of passive smoking were 
well known, with research 
showing that it could lead to 
paftima in children. 

-W hether or not there is 
evidence of passive smoking 
being foe cause of asthma in 
an adult is possibly a moot 
point,” he said. “The diagno- 
sis was made that this lady 
was probably predisposed 
constitutionally to asthma, 
which was symptomless and 
remained symptomless until 
she was exposed to foe irri- 
tant of smoking in her daily 
work.” 

Mr Rawley said that in 1990 
Mrs Sparrow’s doctor con- 
cluded that her breathing 
problems were caused by pas- 
sive smoking and told her em- 
ployers that foe should work 
In a smoke-free or well-venti- 
lated environment 

She was moved for a time to 
another lounge with only one 
regular smoker but had to 
return to the green area 
where her professional skills 
ware needed. 

Mr Rawley said: "It was not 
beyond the wit of man to de- 
vise a system which would 
keep her away from smoking, 
particularly since foe had 
given notice of her 
disabilities.' ’ 

He said the difference be- 
tween the doctors giving evi- 
dence for the parties in the 
case was one of emphasis 
since they all agreed that foe 
smoky atmosphere in the 
lounge had caused Mrs Spar- 
row’s discomfort 

The hearing continues. 
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Sylvia Sparrow told the court: *Rv the time I came off shift, I could hardly 


Mother in court quest to 
reveal facts of Lockerbie 


Record 


McVicar's son ‘funded 
life on run with crime’ 


Ian Black 
Diplomatic Editor 


It 


T HE mother of a British 
victim of the Lockerbie 
disaster is going to the 
High Court after fall- 
ing to force an inquest to 
reveal more about the case, 
the Guardian has learned. 

Nearly 10 years after PanAm 
flight 103 exploded, killing 270 
people. Elizabeth Wright a 
London psychiatrist is seek- 
ing judicial review of foe deci- 
sion of a Sussex coroner that 
he could not conduct an in- 
quest on her son Andrew. 

Andrew Gfllies-Wrigfat then 
34, was flying to New York for 
Christmas when he died on De- 
cember ZL, 1988. He was cre- 
mated ami his ashes interred 
in South Lancing. 

Dr Wright like other Lock- 
erbie relatives seeking move- 
ment after years of impasse, 
agreed to act as a test case, but 

was told “foe lawfully cre- 
mated remains of a person 
(that Is that person’s ashes) do 
not constitute ‘a body" for the 
purpose of . . . jurisdiction.” 

The Lockerbie affair has 
been deadlocked since 1991, 
when two Libyans were 
charged with foe murder in 
the US and Scotland. United 
Nations sanctions have been 
Imposed to force their 
handover. 

But despite their increasing 
international isolation over 
sanctions, Washington and 
London have rejected African, 
Arab and Libyan proposals for 
a trial under Scottish law in a 
neutral venue such as The 
Hague Libya says the accused 
could not get a fair trial in the 
US or Scotland. 

The British families want an 
inquest to raise questions 
which were not answered in 
the Scottish fetal accident in- 
quiry in Dumfries. Those in- 
dude events on the ground 



awarded 


Sarah Hall 


T HE son of John McVi- 
car , the reformed armed 
robber and writer, 
fimded a life on the run from 
police with violent crime — 
including the theft of a 
£595;000 Picasso painting 
from a London gallery, foe 
Old Bailey beard yesterday. 

Russell Grant-Mc Vicar — 
whose father was once 
dubbed Britain’s most wanted 
man — netted more than 
£100,000 in eight robberies be- 
tween June 1993 and May 
1997, James Hines, prosecut- 
ing, said. 

“They were carried out in a 
most cowardly fashion, 
namely by carrying an imita- 
tion gun, or pretending to 
carry a firearm, such as to 
terrorise innocent members 
of the public, staff in various 
banks and bureau de cha n ge 
departments, and in an art 
gallery in one robbery.” 

The court heard that Grant- 
Mc Vicar. who denies 16 
charges variously alleging 
robbery, attempted robbery 
and firearms offences, had 
travelled by black cab to the 
Lefevre gallery in Mayfair, 
central London, on March 6 
last year. 


m. VICTORIA Cross, 
earned by an RAF 
^^kpilot who died hero- ■ 
icafly 55 years ago, sold in 
London for a record 
£138,000 yesterday, writes 
Ruaridh NioolL 
• ■The high price was the 
result of an extraordinary 
story, medal expert David 
Erskine-Hill said — a tale of 
death off the coast ofWest 
Africa. 

“I think the unique aspect 
has made the financial dif- 
ference,” he said after the 
auction at Spink in central 
Ltindou. “Another factor is 
that VCs to flyers are excep- 
tionally rare.” 

Flying Officer Lloyd 
Trigg was 29 in August 1943 
when he looked down from 
his Liberator bomber and 
saw a German submarine 
on the surface 240 miles 
south of Dakar. 

He quickly lined up for a 
bombing run, watching as 
German sailors under the 
command of Captain Sie- 
mens Schamong rushed to 
their guns. Their fire sliced 
into his plane and set it 
ablaze. 

With the bomber burn- 
ing, FO Trigg could have 
made an emergency l an d in g 

and ended up as a prisoner 
of war. 

Instead he flew on, drop- 
ping the depth charges as he 

passed over the U-boat at 50 
feet. The bombs straddled 
the submarine. 

Capt Schamong watched 
in disbelief as the plane hit 
the Atlantic, killing FO 
Trigg and his crew. But be 
could not watch for long, 
the U-boat was sinking- 
.Many of the crew jumped 
into the shark-infested sea. 
Sharks and barrac udas cir- 
cled, picking off victims and 
forcing the captain and six 
crew survived the U-boat 
sinking and were picked up 

in a rubber dinghy by a Brit 

ishship. 

Capt Schamong told Us 
interrogators he thought 
FO Trigg was a brave man 
and in a unusual move the 
pilot was gazetted fora 
posthumous VC solely on 
the evidence of a U-boat 

w>nnmniJp.r . 

Neither the buyer nor the 
seller at yesterday's sale 

wished to be identified. 


Elizabeth Wright with a picture of her son Andrew 
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after the incident, whether in- 


of an attack, and how it was 
that initial suspicions that 
Iran, Syria or Palestinians 
were responsible gave way to 
charges against Libya. 

Gareth Pierce, Dr Wright’s 
solicitor, said: “There is poten- 
tially dear and compelling evi- 
dence setting out a scenario so 
different from the one that has 
been qfffriaTly presented that 
it’s a continuing national and 
international disgrace that it 
remains hidden, and that it 
fans to foe families of the vic- 


tims to unravel it" 

Behind the legal arguments 
being prepared by Ms Pierce 
and Michael Ma nsfie ld. QC, 
lies the pain of bereaved fam- 
ilies whose hope of seeing jus- 
tice is diminishing almost a de- 
cade after the crime. 

“It shows what sort of posi- 
tion we ftnri ourselves in when 
we have to discuss whether a 
cremated human being is a 
body” said Pam Dix, spokes- 
person for UK Families Flight 
103. 

She added: “We know intelli- 
gence wont be openly dis- 


cussed in any court, but we 
would like to see how far we 
could go in getting these mat- 
ters aired." 

Jim Swire, whose daughter. 
Flora, died in the bombing, 
returned from Libya last 
month with “strong assur- 
ances” that the suspects would 
be banded over for trial in a 
neutral country. He accused 
the Government of “following 
slavishly in America’s slip- 
stream”, despite the comment 
by Nelson Mandela that no 
natinn should he “complain- 
ant, prosecutor and judge”. 


Organic grower seeks a ban 
imposed on ‘mutanf maize crop 


Paul Brown 
and Geoffrey Gibbs 


B RITAIN’S leading or- 
ganic vegetable grower 
is seeking a High Court I 
order to prevent his crops 
being contaminated by a com- 
pany r lanti "g genetically en- 
gineered maize next to his 
fields in Devon. 

Guy Watson has been 
warned by the Soil Associa- 
tion that he may lose his or- 
ganic status if cross fertilisa- 
tion occurs between the 
genetically engineered crops 
and his own. 

Mr Watson fears he may 
lose his business if the experi- 
mental maize flowers is 
allowed to flower. 

Francis Blake from the Soil 
Assocation said: “Sweetcorn 
is wind pollinated so, since 
we eat the seed, the chances 
are that it will be contami- 


nated by genetically engi- 
neered material. This is not 
permitted in organic vegeta- 
bles so we would have to 
withdraw his right to use the 
label” 

Mr Watson said it was 
“madness” to embark on the 
experiments in planting foe 
new maize with so little 
knowledge of the effects. 
“Genetic engineering is not 
like a faulty product It can- 
not be recalled. It is likely 
that the antibiotic resistance 
froing engineered into maize 
could be spread by pollen and 
in the soil by micro organ-. 
iiemK like bacteria and ftingL 
So. trials cannot be isolated. 

“Unless someone makes a 
stand now we are all going to 
be surrounded by people 
growing genetically modified 
crops in a year or two." 

Mr Watson owns Riverforu, 
an 800 acre organic farm near 
Totnes, south Devon. With 200 


acres given over to more than I 
80 different vegetable crops, it | 
Haifna to be the biggest or- 
ganic vegetable producer in 
the country in terms of 
turnover. 

Much of the produce is sold 
i through the farm’s “vegjpe 
box” scheme to 2,000 custom- 
ers who receive a weekly de- 
livery of seasonal vegetables, 
salads and herbs. Most cus- 
tomers are within a 20-mile 
radius of the farm but some 
deliveries are made to as far 
away as London. 

Thomas Jollifile, spokesman 
for Adventa Holdings UK, 
which is about to plant the 
maize, said environmental 
groups were scaremongering. 

He said: “Minority inter- 
ests have tried to stand in the 
way of economic progress 
Since time Imwiawinrlnl. The 
one Pvamp la that springs to 
mind are the Luddites — who 
lam sure were taken terribly 


seriously a few years ago — 
but who are now taught about 
with a certain amount of 
amusement In the 
classroom.” 

Concern from residents and 
local environmental groups 
resulted in more than 600 pro- 
testers entering the trials site 
last week in a peaceful 

campaign. 

Fete Riley, Friends of the 
Earth campaigner, said: 
“This threat to the livelihood 
of an organic farmer is yet an- 
other example of the dangers 
of planting genetically modi- 
fied crops. This could be the 
first case of many. The Gov- 
ernment-must call a halt now 
to the planting of these Fran- 
kenstein foods, at least until a 
proper debate can take place 
about their impact on the 
environment.'' 

The Devon site is (me of 320 
licensed in Britain to grow 
genetically modified crops. 


He entered the gallery, 
which specialises in Impres- 
sionist art, carrying a holdall 
which concealed a double-bar- 
relled shotgun. Once inside 
he asked a member of staff 
the price of foe abstract Pi- 
casso work, Tete de Femme, 
valued at just under one mil- 
lion US dollars (£595,000). 

“When told, he said *1 have 
got a shotgun. I want that 
paintin g*," Mr Hines said. 

. “She was stunned and said 
‘I beg your pardon?'. He 
repeated his demand and 
reached into foe holdall and 
produced part of the stock of 





Russell Grant-Mc Vicar: 
denies robbery charges 


foe shotgun. She said "Please, 
don’t take it ouf." 

The coart heard that Grant- 
McVLcar, who is conducting 
his own defence, ripped the 
painting from the walL Hold- 
ing the cab driver at gun- 
point, he demanded he drive 
off to south London. 

-■ when police eventually ar- 
rested him in Southampton'in 
August last year. Grant-Mc Vi- 
car allegedly gave “dear, un- 
ambiguous and thorougly de- 
tailed accounts of the 
robberies". He also claime d 
he had wanted to be arrested 
or give himself up at ti me s, 
but had reneged because of 
his father’s identity. John 
McVicar became Britain's 
most wanted man after his 
spectacular escape in 1968 
from Durham prison, where 
he was serving a 23-year sen- 
tence for armed robbery and 
shooting a policema n . He was 
not recaptured for two years. 

The court heard that Grant- 
Mc Vicar had been arrested 
after his first raid, in June 
1993, on a Nat West bank In 
Dorking, Surrey, but had 
twice escaped from police. 

“He was not arrested again 
until August 31, 1997. It seems 
that while at large he funded 
his existence through rob- 
beries," Mr Hines said. 


Bodily functions rack up 
larger-than-life figures 


Clara Longrlgg 


A NY ONE preoccupied 
with dieting will be de- 
/ \pressed to know that. 



/^pressed to know that, 
during their lifetime, most 
people spend a total of 
three and a half years 
eating. 

As part of this marathon 
meal, they will consume 
7,300 eggs and 160 kilo- 
grams of chocolate. How- 
ever, it may be comforting 
to know that they will burn 
off some of that mountain 
of fat by walking 22,000 
kilometres. 

• These figures were com- 
piled during research for 
what Is described as the 
most ambitious science pro- 
ject undertaken by the BBC 
— a study of the human 
body. It starts on May 20 on 
BBC1. 

According to the research 
figures, the body renews it- 
self with startling effi- 
ciency: the average person 


will grow 28 metres of fin- 
ger nails and shed 19 kilo- 
grams of dead skin. We 
grow 950 kilometres of hair 
on the head and two metres 
of nose hair. We each pro- 
duce 200 billion new red 
blood cells every day; dur- 
ing our lifetimes, we expel 
40,000 litres of orine. 

By the age of 12 months, a 
baby has dribbled 145 litres 
of saliva. In its first two 
years, a child crawls an av- 
erage of 150 kilometres. In 
the first 10 years, the heart 
beats about 368 million 
times, while by the age of 
21, the average person will | 
have breathed enough air 
to inflate 3.5 million bal- 
loons. In a lifetime we 
blink 415 million times. 

The series. The Human 
Body, includes images of 
the brain and the muscles 
of the face, as well as the 
moments of conception awa 
birth. Series producer Rich- 
ard Dale said: “Two years 
ago we set out to bring the 


story of the human body to 
life. We have married fore- 
front science with state-of- 
the-art imaging. Now we 
can show thiwgw no one bay 
ever witnessed before and 
let viewers take a' fresh 
look at the miracles of 
everyday life.” 

Researchers also studied 
human behaviour. No 
parent of teenagers will be 
surprised to learn that we 
spend an average of two 
and a half years talking on 
the phone. But they might 
be appalled to learn that 
their offspring will kiss for 
two weeks without so much 
as a break for air. and have 
sesx 2,580 time s with five 
different people — but only 
fall in love twice in their 
lives. 

The average cost of a wed- 
ding is an alarming £6,809 
— particularly since one 
only has a 60 per cent 
chance of remaining maxv 

5®* 8ame person for 
the rest of one’s life. 


O 'l never had political ambitions. That’s 

one reason I don’t want to go back to the 
European Parliament after my term is un 

All I ever wanted was to be a good girl 

and help my country through singing.’ 

NanaMouskouri wants her marbles back 


The VC and other medals 
awarded to FO Lloyd Trigg 
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Devolution; Dewar hastens 

as U SNP°n.^? lnbur i? h P arliame nt 
as SNP nudges ahead in polls 

Petwr He the rin gto n 



I 5 Sf lSTERS yester- 
day publicly ac- 
knowledged the 
“reat of Scotland 
eagin« towards independence 
m elections to an Edinburgh 
parliament next year after an 
opinion poll gave the Scottish 
National Party a lead over 
Labour for the first time. 

Amid mounting concern 
over Labour rapidly losing 
ground to the SNP in recent 
surveys — not to mention in a 
string of council byelections 
the Scottish Secretary, 
Donald Dewar, announced 
that the launch date of the 
new Scots parliament would 
be brought forward five 
months to July 1999. 

His Minister of State, Brian 
Wilson, insisted the an- 
nouncement was uncon- 
nected with the latest opinion 
poll, in The Herald news- 
paper, which gave the SNP a 5 
per cent lead over Labour. 

But on BBC Scotland, he ac- 
knowledged the threat from 


the SNP posed problems for 
Labour. “We have to ensure 
that the basically strong sup- 
port which exists for the Gov- 
ernment ... is also reflected 
in voting intentions for a 
Scottish parliament" 

Earlier, in announcing his 
decision to bring forward the 
parliament's launch date 
from early 2000, Mr Dewar 
said: “Very shortly after elec- 
tions we will be ready and 
rering to go and I see no point 
in delaying. There will be a 
whole squad of newly-elected 
MSPs (as the new parliamen- 
tarians wfQ be called) and I do 
not think it is fair to have 
them sitting around while de- 
cisions are being takon by the 
Secretary of State." 

Ministers dismissed SNP 
claims that they had been 
panicked Into making the an- 
nouncement in an attempt to 
seize the political Initiative. 

But over the past few 
weeks, the party hierarchy 
has become so concerned 
about Scots turning against 
Labour — - in marked contrast 
to the party's consistently 


high sta n ding In England — 
that it has set up a high-level 
strategy committee to plan for 
next year’s parliamentary 
elections. The gronp Includes 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, and some of his key 
supporters, with Mr Wilson 
apparently joining later to 
counter the Brown axis along- 
side another Blairtte, Armed 
Forces Minister John Reid. 

On the surface, the latest 
opinion polls paint an 
apparently contradictory pic- 
ture. Earlier this week ICM, 
in a survey for Scotland on 
Sunday, showed that Labour 
still dominated the Wes min- 
ster polls. It credited the 
party with 47 per cent — one 
point up on its general elec- 
tion performance in Scotland 
— with the SNP trailing at 27 
per cent and the Tories and 
Lib Dems on 16 per cent and' 
and 9 per centrespectlvely. 

But Scots, already well ac- 
quainted with tactical voting, 
are clearly treating next 
year's elections — when they 
will have two votes — in a 
different light 

In the 129-member parlia- 
ment, 73 MSPs will be elected 
by the conventional first-past- 
the-post system. But the 
remaining 56 will come from 
party lists, drawn from eight 
regions and elected by pro- 


portional representation. 
This win effectively ensure 
that no party will have an 
overall majority and Labour 
has been widely expected to 
form a coalition with the Lib- 
eral Democrats — to keep out 
the nationalists. The SNP U 
insistent that its price for 
joining a coalition — presum- 
ably with the Liberal Demo- 
crats as well — wfQ be early 
agreement on an indepen- 
dence referendum, when 
Scots would be asked if they 
wanted to break with Britain. 

In reality, the SNP leader, 
Alex Salmond, a moderate na- 
tionalist , would probably 
settle for less if it meant his 
party achieving some power 
for the first time. 

In its survey, ICM showed 
that in the first constituency 
vote in next year's election 
Labour was narrowly ahead of 
the SNP, with 42 per cent to the 
nationalists' 36 per cent But in 


the second regional vote, the 
SNP edged ahead with 39 per 
cent to Labour’s 36 per cent — 
underlining the long-held view 
thattiffiSNPlsasirMigsecond- 
preference party. Opinion polls 
have consistently shown that 
around a third of Labour voters 
hack outright independence 
While, paradoxically, a large 
minority of SNP voters shy 
away firm separation. 


Astronomers see the light 
after 1 2 billion years 


Tin Radford 
Science EcHor 


I T WAS the biggest burst of 
light ever seen. The 
explosion only lasted a 
second or two, but it blazed as 
brightly as all the other stars 
in the universe put together. 

The mysterious burst of 
gamma rays happened on De- 
cember 14 last year, in the 
constellation Ursa Major. It 
was spotted by an Italian- 
Dntch research satellite, and 
then by one from Nasa. 

After a flurry of phone caDs 
had alerted, astronomers all 
around the world, an optical 
telescope in. Arizona was 
swiftly trained on the embers 
of a mysterious flood erf ener- 
gy equal to the light of .10 
billion trillion stars — and 
pinpointed the source. 

That was how the astrono- 
mers caught in the act a cata- 
strophic event 12 billion light 
years away — near the begin- 


ning of time itself. 

"You need luck, persistence 
and quick thinking to catch 
these events,” said David Hel- 
fland erf Columbia university. 
“We think of ourselves as an 
astronomical Swat team.” 

What they recorded was a 
gamma ray burster. These 
mysterious flashes are the 
hottest things in the sky — 
but they are invisible. The 
radiation, is absorbed by the 
Earth’s atmosphere, end it 
was not until satellites were 
launched to police interna- 
tional nuclear test ban trea- 
ties that they were, spotted. 

However,, once they were 
recorded, the questions multi- 
plied. The wavelengths mea- 
sured by astronomers gave no 
dues as to how for away the 
fireballs were, or precisely 
where in a particular sector 
of the heavens. 

What scientists needed was 
to see something explode and 
fade at the same time as they 
detected the gamma radia- 


tion. 

They used one of the 
world’s largest telescopes, the 
10 metre Ketik H telescope on 
Mount Mauna Kea, Hawaii, to 
find the galroy. The object 
was so faint it was equivalent 
to observing a 100-watt light 
bulb from a million miles 
away. 

The story of how groups of 
American, Indian and Italian 
astronomers sharing the data 
caught the fleeting fireball is 
the act of lighting up the uni- 
verse is told in the science 
journal Nature today. But no 
one knows for certain what 
actually happened to make a 
hitherto unknown star — or 
galaxy — caned GRB9712M 
catch fine. One guess is that it 
represents the sudden death 
of a star 80 or 100 times more 
massive than the Sun. 

"For one or two seconds, 
this burst was as luminous as 
all the rest of the entire uni- 
verse,’* said George DJor- 
govski, of the California Insti- 


tute of Technology. “In a 
region about 100 miles across, 
the burst created conditions 
like those in the early uni- 
verse, about one millisecond 
after the Big Bang.” 

Gamma ray bursts are rare 
— the galaxy that is home to 
Earth mi ght experience one 
only once in 100 million 
years. But as the universe is 
so big, astronomers redeem 
there could be on average 
three everyday. 

Dr Ralph Wljers of the Insti- 
tute of Astronomy was a 
member of a team that 
recorded an earlier explosion 
of gamma rays last year. .He 
sees the bursters as throwing 
light on the history of cre- 
ation. “This confirms the tact 
that these things are indeed 
so large that we can see them 
out to the far edges erf the uni- 
verse. Within the next five 
years we could he probing 
what the universe looks like 
very soon after the first stars 
and galaxies were bom." 
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Arthur Ransome 's boat, the Nancy Blackett, with Brigit Sanders, Taqtri. Stephens and Susan VTUard aboard. The three 
women were the originals of crew members in the Swallows and Amazons stories photograph: frank martin 


Ransome fans wary 


of commercialism 


John Ezard reports on a storm 
among Swallows and Amazons 
over ‘tacky 3 marketing operation 


A SPECTRE is 
the inno- 
cent outdoor 
world of writer 
Arthur Ransome’s 
admirers — the thought of 
T-shirts printed .with slo- 
gans like Amazons Do It 
Amidships. 

It has been raised by the 
disclosure -of confidential 
talks about a proposal to 
cash in an Swallows and 
Amazons and their famous 
crossed flags logo. 

The scheme is to use 
these to endorse outdoor 
and sailing holidays, camp- 
ing equipment, food and 
clothes. It has been under 
private discussion between 

the 2,000-member Arthur 
Ransome Society and an 
unnamed marketing group. 

Its disclosure generated 
an angry squall which soci- 
ety leaders were frying to 
calm yesterday. They were 
trying to get a resolution to 
suspend Peter Roche, the 
trustee who revealed the 
discussions, withdrawn 
from the annual conference 
this mouth. 

Opposition to conuner- 
ciaiisation has been led by 
Brigit Sanders — the origi- 
nal of one of the Amazons in 
Ransome’s sailing stories. 

The proposal, put to the 
society last year, was dis- 
cussed by trustees and Ran- 
some’s literary executors. 
But Mr Roche, Bast An- 
glian branch chairman, dis- 
closed it to his local an n u al 


meeting in November. Only 
20 members were present, 
but the news spread like 
wildfire, conjuring fears of 
a Diana-style marketing 
operation. 

“There was concern that, 
once you go down the Diana 
road, you get tacky stuff," 
secretary Bill Janes said. 

“We want a bit of a cool- 
inguff period now. Every- 
thing has got a bit heated." 

In an appeal to members 
after his suspension was an- 
nounced, Mr Roche wrote: 
“I have done nothing under- 
hand. I could not stt back 
and watch this society pos- 
sibly be scuppered.” 

Defending his disclosure, 
he said: “They Wanted to 
hush the thing up, that’s 
what I was against. In a 
society like ours there 
shouldn’t be any secrets.” 

Mr Roche said he felt the 
dispute was now resolved. 
It Is understood letters are 
being drafted to see if a 
compromise can be reached 
withdrawing the resolution 
to suspend him. 

Last night one of Ran- 
some’s three literary execu- 
tors, the publisher, John 
Bell, said he had seen draft 
proposals for “extensive 
commercialisation' ' of the 
author’s name. 

“Some of the ideas were 
quite good, others not good. 
We would quash any sug- 
gestions about T-shirts. 
Any firm proposals would 
be carefully scrutinised to 


Children asked how boy, 3, 
came to drown in canal 


Hafon Carter 


POLICE are questioning a 
■ group of children after the 
body of a three-year-old boy 
was pulled out of a canal near 
where he had been playing- 
Attempts to resuscitate Al- 
ien Watson failed after be fell 
Into the Chesterfield Canal in 
Worksop, Nottinghamshire, 
400 yards from his home. 

The 6ft deep canal is en- 
closed by a wooden fence, but 
the boy is believed to have 
squeezed through a gap lead- 
ing him to the water’s edge. 
His blue and white scooter 
was found beside the canaL 
It is hoped the Children, 
who are aged four to 11, will 
he able to help police piece 
together how he came to 
drown. 

A passer-by, roads weeper 
David O’Shea, attempted to 


revive the boy using first aid 
knowledge gleaned from tele- 
vision programmes. 

Nottinghamshire police are 
appealing for shoppers at the 
nearby Priory Centre to come 
forward .with information 
about Aiden’s last moments. 
A spokesman said: ,f We are 
concerned to find out how 
this little boy ended up in the 
c anal. ” 

Neighbours said the child 
was gone for only minutes be- 
fore he was found. 

Aiden’s mother, Debbie 
Watson, who has three other 
childr en aged between six 
months and 10. was too us pet 
to talk. Her sister Elaine 
Bradder said: "It’s absolutely 
terrible. He had always 
played in this street and he 
would wander down to the ca- 
nal area. We don't know what 
he was doing there on his 
own.” 



Arthur Ransome, author of 
children’s sailing novels 


protect the integrity of 
Ransome’s name.” 

Mr Janes said Mr Roche’s 
revelation had halted all 
talk of a marketing venture. 

The Ransome Society was 
launched in 1990 to “pro- 
mote his works and diffuse 
his ideas, especially among 
children”. 

The range of Ransome ad- 
mirers’ interests is illus- 
trated on the Internet. A 
thesis argues that the Swal- 
lows and Amazons novels 
are “a new form of narra- 
tive, involving an ironic 
contextual interplay of vi- 
sual and verbal mutiffc". 

And a family note says: 
“We have all been re-read- 
ing Swallows and Amazons 
prior to our holiday tn the 
Lake District — following In 
the tracks of children who 
really knew what high ad- 
venture was. and not a TV 
or video in sight 
anywhere." 


From Russia 
with luck 


□ Arthur Ransome. bom 
1884. son of a Leeds history 
professor, reported the 
aftermath of the Russian 
revolution for the 
Manchester Guardian from 
1919-24. 


□ A friend of Lenin, he lived 
with and married Trotsky’s 
secretary, Evgenia 
Shefepin. 


□ Guardian postings to 
Egypt and China made him 
restive. “He has some 
stupid notion of a personal 
career,” wrote the editor. 


□ In 1929 he began writing 
Swallows and Amazons, 
based on his boyhood 
sailing and camping in the 
Lake District and on 
children he knew there as a 
young man. 


□ Early reaction was 
lukewarm. His third book, 
Peter Duck (1932), was the 
first of his 12 bestsellers. His 
last book was Mainly About 
Fishing (1959). 


□ He died In 1967. His 
stories have rarely been out 
of hardback joint and still 
sell "incredibly well’’ in 
paperback, his executor 
says. 
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Briton Chris Colyer with Ms pet llama, at the campsite and mlllhonse (right) that have rained his family 

Village of stone crushes foreigners 

Jon Henley on what happens to outsiders 
in the idyllic French hamlet of St Julia de Bee 


I T LOOKS Idyllic. A 
clutch of old stone 
houses on a hilltop half- 
way up a wild mountain 
valley; a prosperous and 
well cared-for little place of 
some 70 souls, just over an 
hoar's drive from the an- 
cient south-western city of 
Narbonne. 

But little French villages 
have mayors whose discre- 
tionary powers range wide. 
And in this little village, 
where one-fifth of the 
people voted for the anti- 
immigrant National Front 
in last month’s regional 
elections, that can drive a 
family to rain. 

Chris Colyer, a former ac- 
tor. moved to St Julia de 
Bee from Bristol eight 
years ago with his brother, 
sister and mother. They 
spent £200,000 buying a 
converted 18 th-century 
millhoase, with , a small 15- 
place campsite. 

Tucked under the tower- 


ing, beak-shaped outcrop of 
rock that gave the village 
its name, bordering a small 
stream, the Moulin du Roc 
was then a successful, fully 
licensed small holiday busi- 
ness to which- Dutch and 
English summer visitors 
returned year after year. It 
is now closed and the Col- 
yer family heavily In defat. 

“They did everything ac- 
cording to the letter of the 
law, and more,” said Na- 
dine Honoret. a French- 
woman who together with 
her partner, Bruno Prades, 
and some 25 other local 
people are fighting on the 
family's behalf. 

“They've put their lives 
and all money into 

this and they've been perse- 
cuted in a way that’s hard 
to believe . . . and now 
they've been shut. It’s 
shameful for France." 

The village mayor* Heart 
Revert; dosed tire campsite 
on the grounds that it was 


liable to flooding. No hy- 
drological survey was car- 
ried out Of 144 campsites 
in the department of Aude 
classified as at same risk 
from flooding, just three 
have been closed; they be- 
long to the Colyers, a Dutch 
couple and an Irish family. 

Mr Colyer voluntarily 
widened and deepened the 
stream through tna site. On 
the orders of the mayor and 
the local prefect, he also in- 
stalled a new kitchen in the 
restaurant, fitted , a fire 
alarm system, built toilets 
for handicapped visitors, 
rewired the entire site, in- 
stalled a new waste filter 
system, added automatic 
showers and a foot bath to 
the swimming pool, con- 
structed emergency . exits, 
put fire extinguishers every 
SO metres, and bought a foil 
loudspeaker system. 

The work cost the family 
abb'trt £400,000. .Ms Honoret 
and' Mr Prades,' who pored 


over the statute books, say 
the vast bulk of it was not 
required by any law. 

Three years ago, a few 
days after he was elected 
for a six-year mayoral term 
on a Socialist ticket. Mr 
Revert paid a visit to the 
Moulin du Roc. “He told us 
that he really wasn't too 
keen on foreigners In his 
village," Mr Colyer said. 
“He told us we would soon 
be leaving. Before he finally 


This place is 
so corrupt it's 
like Corsica 
without the guns' 


dosed us down, a week 
after we'd been approved by 
all the relevant authorities, 
he and two gendarmes 
repeatedly came down here 
to tell our clients to leave. 
I've been called a gypsy and 
a drugs- mon ey launderer, 
and I've been taken to court 
three times.” But Mr .Colyer 


is not the only one -with 
problems. 

A Swiss -French couple 
have been refused resi- 
dence permits, and Julian 
Zaroshuky, a mild man- 
nered French national of 
Polish parents who retired 
to the village from Dun- 
kirk, muiplainw of constant 
bureaucratic harrassment. 

“The mayor is friends 
with the regional council, 
the regional council Is 
friends with the prefect, 
the prefect is friends with 
the lawyers — they have it 
sewn up,” Mr Zaroslnsky 
said. “TUs place is so cor- 
rupt it’s like Corsica with- 
out the guns.” 

At St Julia de Bee’s im- 
maculately-painted town 
hall, Mr Revert’s secretary 
explained that he was too 
busy to discuss the case. 

“It’s a society of function- 
aries." said Bruno Prades. 
"Little men, with little 
ideas. They're not heart- 
less. but they don't like for- 
eigners and they adore ex- 
ercising their power, which 
is excessive. It's one of 
France’s tragedies." - 


Stars of reform escape graft inquiry net 


James Meek In Moscow 


O NCE Anatoly Sobchak 
was mayor of St Peters- 
burg, a flag-carrier of 
Russia's democratic revolu- 
tion, courted by the Prince of 
Wales and Ted Turner, the 
American broadcasting exec- 
utive, hosting guttering galas. 

Now he is entering his sixth 
month of self-imposed exile in 
Paris as the net of Russian 
anti-corruption investiga- 


tions widens. The latest ab- 
sentee is Alfred Kokh, former 
head of Russia's privatisation 
programme, who was charged 
oh Tuesday with helping him- 
self and colleagues to flats 
bought with government 
money. Mysteriously, after 
being granted bail on condi- 
tion that he did not leave the 
country, be was allowed to go 
abroad on gLbusiness trip. His 
whereabouts are unknown. 

Mr Sobchak, defeated In 
mayoral elections in St Pe- 


tersburg in 1996, left abruptly 
last November after he was 
summoned to give evidence 
in court over a municipal 
scandal related to state flats. 

After having a heart attack 
in his office, he was flown to 
Paris for tests. Last month he 
said he would not return until 
prosecutors accepted that 
they had treated him badly , 

Another hero of democratic 
rallies In the early days of Bo- 
ris Yeltsin’s drive for power, 
Sergei Stanievich, Is in Po- 


land. The former Yeltsin aide 
is accused of receiving a 
bribe, but efforts to extradite 
him have been rebuffed. 

A spokeswoman for Rus- 
sia’s prosecution service said 
they were still seeking Mr 
Stahkevich’s extradition. Mr 
Sobchak could not be extra- 
dited because he was sought 
as a witness. She refused to 
comment bn tire Kokh case. 

Mr Kokh feces up to 10 
years in jail if he is convicted. 
The affair involved the state 


property fond — the govern- 
ment privatisation agency — 
allegedly buying new flats 
and giving them to bureau- 
crats, including Mr Kokh, 
under fictitious bills of sale. 

The case is part of a wider 
investigation which is likely 
to lead to charges against 
many privatisation officials 
— all of them close to Russia’s 
original privatisation tsar, 
Anatoly Chubais, who has 
just been appointed head of 
the electricity monopoly. 


Euro launch aftermath 



Kohl-Chirac talks 


Jon Hentoy to A v ign on a n d 
lap-naynorlnBom 


D AYS after one of the 
most braising rows 
in 40 years of 
Franco-German co- 
operation, President Jacques 
Chirac and Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl embraced warmly 
yesterday at tire start of key 
talks that wfS attempt to 
mend fences and reassure 
their sceptical partners that 
the motor of European inte- 
gration has not broken down. 

The two leaders' were 
relaxed and smiling as they 
shook Vian ^ a befor e, a large, 
flag-waving crowd outside the 
town fo»Ti In Avignon, tire 
southern French town host- 
ing the latest in a series of 
bilateral talks. 

But while it is not officially 
on the agenda, last weekend's 
bitter trial of strength oyer 
the presidency erf the Euro- 
pean Central Bank will over- 
shadow the two-day summit 
France has been criticised 
around Europe for forcing 
Germany into a compromise 
by which the bank’s Dutch 
president, Whn Dulsenberg, 
will step down halfway 
thro ugh his first term to 
make way for the Bank of 
France governor, Jeaa- 
Claude Trichet But Paris was 
at pains to stress that little 
long-term damage h»fl been 
done. 

“I think we will see that 
there’s not a cooling off of 
Franco-German relations," 
the French finance minister, 
Dominique StraussrKahn, 
said before the leaders met 
lastni^ht 

But he said: "If it helps heal 
wounds, we won’t be so com- 
bative" in promoting Fr ench 


renrfMates for future Euro- 
pean posts. t . , 

Mr Kohl left behind a do- 
mestic for ore. In an unusual 
assault an foe chancellor’s 
European policies, the opposi- 
tion Social Democrats and 
Greens — both as committed 
to foe euro as Mr Kohl — yes- 
terday abstained on a parlia- 
mentary vote an the week- 
end's Brussels summit. 

Mr Kohl had to fight effop- 
posttion calls for a resolution 
deploring the worsening of 
relations between Bonn and 
Paris because of the . row. 

The third senior Bundes- 
bank official in as many days 
heaped scorn on the compro- 
mise that would prevent Mr 
Diiisenberg serving a full 
eight-year term. Reimut Jo* 
pjnmswy a Bundesbank eur- 
osceptic, described tire Brus- 
sels fudge as “an evil omen” 
that jeopardised the bank's 
independence. 

The Franco-German 
relationship has been ailing 
since Mr Chirac came to 
power. Many observers be- 
lieve tire two leaders are so 
weakened at home that they 
cannot act together in Europe 


if foal, entails making unpop^ 
ular concessions, 

Mr Chirac made no com- 
ment an the row yesterday be- 
yond reiterating that it would . 

have been “wrong" to allow 
the bank's president to be 
chosen by central banters 
rather than politicians. 

The two leaders spoke In 
private for just over an hour 
in the wedding hall of Avi- 
gnon’s 14 th-centuiy Papal 
Palace before dining together. 

On foe formal agenda were 
t ransatlan tic relations; next 
month’s European Onion and 
Group of Eight summits in 
Birmingham; Russia; the 
Middle East and Nato en- 
largement. The leaders will 
reconvene this morning and 
are expected to make a joint 
statement later in foe day. 


aiemeui j** 

In Milan Gerhard Schroder, 
Mr Kohl's challenger in the 
general election in Septem- 
ber, kept up the attack on the 
chancellor's handling of the 
euro debacle. Mr Kohl's re- 
election strategy, as he cam- 
paigns as the defender of a 
strong euro, has been badly 
damaged by tire fallout from 
Brussels. ' 



Chancellor Kohl defends the fudge’ photograph: mchael jung 


MEPs* revolt loses steam 


Martin Walker In Brunei* 


T HE European Parlia- 
ment’s brief revolt 
against the chaotic late- 
night summit compromise on 
the new European Central 
Bank began to fizzle out yes- 
terday after heavy pressure 
on MEPs from national gov- 
ernments, including Britain. 

“We are delighted that the 
euro Is successfully 
launched," Pauline Green, 
the head of foe European Par- 
liament’s Socialist group and 
Labour MEP for North Lon- 
don, said in Brussels. 

‘The president and vice- 
president of tire Central Bank 
board have been nominated, 
even if not quite as we had 
wanted, and we should now 
look to the future to maximise 
the Influence of this parlia- 
ment on economic policy.” 
Only three days ago Ms 
Green led the parliament’s 
attack on the “unacceptable 
shenanigans” erf the summit, 
which accepted France’s de- 
mand that Wim Dulsenberg 
step down after four years. 
European parliamentary 


leaders condemned this as “a 
breach of the spirit of the 
Maastricht treaty”, which 
stipulated an eight-year term 
for Europe’s central banker to 
guarantee his Independence. 

'The more crucial question 
is whether the president of 
the Central Rank really feels 
independent," Christa 
Randzio-Ptetfr. the German 
Social Democrat and head of 
the parliament’s monetary af- 
fairs committee, said. 

At the weekend Ms 
Randxlo-Plath had out- 
spokenly condemned the sum- 
mit deal, saying; '‘Parliament 
win never stand for a fudge of 
a split term for the bank.” 

Now it seems ready to bow 
to the polite legal fiction that 
Mr Dulsenberg has been 
nominated to an eight-year 
term, even if he has made a 
gentleman's agreement to 
step down after four years. 

MEPs were reluctant to say 
how much pressure govern- 
ment had exerted, but said fi- 
nancial markets’ favourable 
reaction to the euro launch 
had been important. 

T am not here as a Labour 
person but as Socialist group 


leader. We are disappointed 
by what happened at foe sum- 
mit and think it was deeply 
unhelpful, and we think the 
Council should look again at 
tiie way they take these deci- 
sions,” Ms Green said. “But 
we are delighted foe markets 
gave foe euro a good start” 

The Socialist group of 
MEPs had gathered- to pre- 
pare for the confirmation 
hearings erf Mr Dulsenberg 
and the rest of the bank 
board, which start today. 

The hearings were planned 
as a defiant assertion of par- 
liament’s authority. But the 
focus now seems to be 
whether Mr Dulsenberg can 
claim to be Independent 

Ms Green and other senior 
parliamentary figures in- 
sisted the hearings would still 
be a “critical event". She 
said; “The vote of the parlia- 
ment next week is open, and 
the outcome will depend on 
these hearings." 

The parliament's finanw 
committee wifi vote on tire 
nominations on Monday eve- 
ning, and foe formal parlia- 
mentary vote will >ahp place 
on Wednesday. 
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America’s big bird is back 


WORLD NEWS 7 

News in brief 

Neo-Nazi violence 
soars by a quarter 



The bald eagle, 
robust symbol 
of the United 
States, is 
earmarked for 
removal at last 
from the 
endangered 
species list. 
The Clinton 
administration 
pronounced it 
and 28 other 
creatures 
officially in 
recovery, 
says Marlin 
Kettle 


A FTER living under 
the threat of extinc- 
tion for more than 
30 years, the na- 
tional bird of the 
United States was granted an 
official reprieve yesterday, 
when the bald eagle and 28 
other animal and plant 
species were earmarked for 
removal from America’s list 
of endangered species. 
r.'Zhe .bald eagle inevitably 
took pride of place at the top 
of a list of recovering species 
likely to be taken off the en- 
dangered register in the com- 
ing two years, or downgraded 
to "threatened" status. 
Others on the reprieve list an- 



nounced by the US interior 
secretary. Bruce Babbitt, 
ranged from the famous — 
such as the grey wolt the per- 
egrine falcon and the white- 
failed deer — to the not-so- 
famous. such as Bobbin's 
cinquefoil, the running buf- 
falo clover, and the lowly Mis- 
souri bladder-pod. a rare Mid- 
western plant 
The proposed “de-listtngs’’ 
are . being promoted -by Mr 
Babbitt to -counter a Rowing 
feeling among Republicans in 
the federal and state legisla- 
tures that endangered-species 
laws do not work and are 
steadily encroaching on the 
livelihoods cf farmers. 


The recovery of the Ameri- 
can bald eagle population fol- 
lows 31 years on the critical 
list Its numbers bad been 
reduced to fewer than 500 by 
the use of DDT and other pes- 
ticides that affected its. repro- 
ductive system- There are 
now more than 5,000 nesting 
pairs in the continental US 
(excluding Alaska, where it 
remains plentiful), and.- the 
numbers are growing at 10 
per cent a year. 

Mr Babbitt marked the re- 
prieve by paying an official 
visit to a happy couple of nest- 
ing and their three- 

week-old chick on an island 
in the Connecticut River. The 


interior secretary told the as- 
sembled reporters and birds 
that yesterday's list was a 
vindication tit the le gislat ion 
und er which the bald eagle 
and mor e than a thousand 
other threatened species are 
protected. “We can now 
finally prove one thing con- 
clusively. The Endangered 
Species Act works. Period,'* 
Mr Babbitt said. 

- More than 1,130 animals 
and plants are listed by the 
US Fish and Wildlife Service 
as endangered or threatened, 
making it illegal to kill or 
harm them. In recent times, 
the list has been growing by 
an average of 85 new species 


each year. Until now, few 
species have ever been 
removed from the list When 
they were, it was usually be- 
cause they finally became ex- 
tinct, as did the Tacopa pup- 
fish in California end Ho- 
nda’s Dusky seaside sparrow. 

As America’s national bird, 
the bald has been the 
centre of attention in the ar- 
gument about the best way of 
protecting endangered spe- 
cies. The eagle, which is not 
really bald but looks it be- 
cause of the white feathers on 
its bead, is found only in 
North America and has beat 
protected in various forms 
since 1940. It features on the 


national coat of arms and is 
depicted on all sorts of every- 
day items, including the dol- 
lar bill and the 25-cent coin. 

“Some proposed de-listings 
— like the grey wolf; the pere- 
grine falcon or the American 
bald eagle we honour today — 
embody symbolism and cap- 
ture the public imagination,” 
Mr Babbitt said yesterday. 
But he added that it was im- 
portant not to forget those 
that were ‘less charismatic 
but just as ecologically es- 
sential”. 

“I don’t know what a Mis- 
souri bladder pod is but I'm 
pleased that it’s ready for con- 
sideration.” Mr Babbitt said.’ 


EXTREME right crime soared by one-third in Germany last 
year to the highest level seen since unification in 1990, and 
violence by the same group also rocketed by 27 percent. 

The domestic Intelligence service and the constitutional 
watchdog said yesterday that criminal offences by for right 
activists had risen to 11,719 ftnm 8,730 in 1996, or by 34 per cent. 

Acts of violence by neo-Nazis, including attempted man- 
slaughter and aasaull on foreigners, rose to 790 from 624, while 
the number of rightwing youths prone to violence was esti- 
mated at 7,600, up from 6,400. Almost half of the violence took 
place in the east — Ian Traynor.Bonn. 


Gulf forces shuffled 

WASHINGTON will reduce Its military presence in the Gulf for 
about three weeks in June when the PSS Independence, one of the 
two United States aircraft carriers on patrol in the region, is 
withdrawn. The USS Stermis will patrol alone until the Indepen- 
dence is replaced by the USS Eisenhower. The decision reflects 
assessments about the reduction of tension in the area. 

Meanwhile, a party ofTJS senators said they had found low 
morale among US forces in theGult The group found morale high 
among American forces in Bosnia but said the most persistent 
question asked by troops in Kuwait and Saudi Arabia was, "When 
do we get home?” —Martin Kettle. Washington. 


Vatican mourn s couple 

THE VATICAN mourned the commander of the Swiss Guards 
and his wife at a funeral in St Peter’s Basilica, two days after their 
murder. Cardinal Angelo Sodano, the Vatican secretary of state, 

mi etymtpA fhi» maw 

Earlier, theBape visited the chapel where the bodies were laid 
out, along with the corpse cf the Swiss Guard who allegedly killed 
the couple before committing suicide. He kneh in prayer. 

Atois Estermann, aged 43, had served 18 years in the tiny papal 

army. — AP. Vatican COy. 


ETA rebels kill councillor 

THEBASQUE separatist group ETA stepped urp Its campaign 

a gains t local pnliHrians fmim Spain’s governing conservative 

party, killing a town councillor in the northern city ofPampIona. 

Tamas Caballero, aged 63, was shot twice in the head by two 
gunman outside his home. He died in bospitaL 
Mr Caballero, wlm was married with five children, served as a 
councfilorfor the Navarre People's Union, a local conservative 
party which tracks the national Popular Party. ETA says Navarre 
and its capital Pamplona are part <rfthe Basque country. Mr 
Caballero was the fifth councillor to be killed since July as part of 
a country -wide campaign. —Adela Gooch, Madrid. 


Australian workers rally 

MORE than 55,000 Australian workers staged one of the biggest 
antj-government rallies in decades, threatening to punish the 

mna ervn l i ra government at the halinf ben firr ffs hamfflng nfflw 
waterfront dilute. The protesters choked the streets of Mel- 
bourne and cieered trade unionists as they urged voters to vent 
their anger at the sacking of 1«40O union dockers. 

ftirt the dockers thgmfieTro c wprp lmft lrielring their hewls at 
wharves around the country. The High Court this weds con- 
finned a lower court order that the dockers be reinstated, but the 
Maritime Union of Australia said its members would not go back 
to work until the private security guards who evicted them from 
the docks cm April 7 were removed. — Reuters. Melbourne. 


Peacekeepers seal ministry 

HEAVILY armed West African peacekeeping troops patrolled 
Liberia’s capital a day after rioting forme: soldiers stormed 
defence ministry offices. The ministry was cordoned off by troops 
and tanks from the Nigerian-led force. The retired and demobi- 
lised soldiers who stormed the building accuse ministry officials 
cf embezzling their retirement flmds. — AP, Monrovia. 


Defiant Netanyahu faces hard choice 


Our Correspondent 
In Jerusalem 


SRAEL'S prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, yes- 
terday began cabinet dis- 
Lssions on an ultimatum 
om Washington which aoa- 
sts say could force him to 
loose between damaging 
ilatlons with the United 
ates and risking a right- 
ing parliamentary revolt 
td possibly early elections. 
Before tnika with his inner 
ecurfty" cabinet, Mr Netan- 
hu struck a de fi a n t note, 
iliug a radio interviewer 
at he might turn dow n an 
citation to a Washington 
immit on Monday if it 
qiaine d conditional on ced- 

g more than 23 per cent of 
e West Bank to Palestinian 



The body of a Jewish seminary student is taken away after be was stabbed in, old Jerusalem 


control. “Am I obliged to ac- 
cept every invitation on any 
condition?,” he asked. '1 am 
ready to go. But if they ted me 
I have to go and accept cer- 
tain conditions that are unac- 


NC bomb chief proud of 
irave and disciplined men 9 
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HE master-bomber in the 

ftXrican National con- 
ss’s liberation war came 
a the shadows yesterday 
efend his rote in the dead- 
l phase of South Africa s 

apartheid struggle. 
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struction of three government 
oil refineries. 

He told the commission that 
his commitment to the libera- 
tion struggle stemmed from 
when be was seven years old- 
He had returned home from 
school cbxtehing sweets, a flag 
and a medallion which had 
been presented to the school- 
children to mark Republic 
Day — when South Africa left 
the Commonwealth- “When 
we got home my fether took 
these off os and threw them 
into the fire. He caned us an 
together and told us that we 
were never to wave these 
flags for a racist country, to 
eat foe sweets ... TUs was 
the start of my political 

consciousness. 

An aspirant medical stu- 
dent, Mr Ismail was forced, as 
a non-white, to enter a “bush 
college” instead afaunrwssl- 
ty of his choice- He joined foe 
ANC on the campus and left 
South Africa in. 1977 for 
special training as a military 
engineer in East Germany, 

aTsaid the ANC*s special 
operations unit was designed 
by Oliver Tambo, then ite 
president, to carry out attacks 
which would “simultaneously 
inspire the oppressed while 
weakening the regime and the 


Mr Ismail said he was 
■•proud of foe bravery, disci- 
pline and selfless sacrifices of 
tbecadres of special opera- 
tions under my comm an d.” 


ceptahle to us ... we are a 
sovereign country.” 

As the cabinet talks began 
an Mr Netanyahu’s return 
from inconclusive negotia- 
tions in London, an Israeli 
and a Palestinian ware killed 
in separate incidents, illus- 
trating the tension In the area 
after 14 months of stalemate. 

Jerusalem’s Old City was 
sealed offby police after aye- 
shioa (Jewish seminary) stu- 
dent, aged 28. was knifed to 
death on his way to pray at 
the Wailing Wall. Little over 
an hour later, cm the West 
Bank, a Jewish settler shot 
dead a Palestinian who had 
reportedly attacked him with 
a knife. And in foe divided 
West Bank rity of Hebron, the 
Israeli army said it arrested a 
man who tried to stab a sol- 
dier manning a checkpoint 

The attacks came amid 
warnings from Palestinian 
and Israeli commentators 
that the West Bank could de- 
scend into unrest if the stag- 
nation In foe peace process Is 
not brought to ah end. . 

The US proposals presented 
in London to reinvigorate foe 
Oslo accords would involve 
Israel withdrawing troops 
from a farther 13.1 per cent c£ 
the West Bank In return for 
more Palestinian co-opera- 
tioa in combatting terrorism. 

As a further incentive to Mr 
Nfetanyahn, a White House 
meeting with President Bill 
Clinton and foe Palestinian 
leader. Yasser Arafat, would 
mark foe start of “permanent 
states” fedfcs — frequently de- 
manded by Israel — to deter- 
mine the future of Jerusalem, 
foe long-term late of Palestin- 
ian refugees and other unre- 
solved issues. 

Mr Netanyahu has publicly 
rejected foe proposed 13 per 
cent redeployment as damag- 
ing to Israel’s security, and 
several of his coalition’s hard- 
line supporters have threat- 


ened to turn against him if he 
bows to foreign pressure. 

Joseph Alp her, a political 
analyst for the American Jew- 
ish Committee, estimated that 
up to nine rightwingers might 
rebel, posing a potential 
threat to the government's 
two-vote majority in the 
Knesset In that event Mr Ne- 
tanyahu would probably be 
saved by pro-Oslo members 
from foe opposition benches. 

“Bat he win have alienated 
a significant group,” Mr Al- 
pber said. ‘It could be a first 
step towards early elections or 
national unity government.” 

If Mr Netanyahu refuses to 
compromise, the political 
damage resulting from a pub- 
lic rebuke from Washington 
could be even greater, some 
Israeli analysts argue. 

Mark H elle r , a senior re- 
search fellow at the Jaffee 
Centre for Strategic Studies, 
said: ‘1 suspect Netanyahu's 
own analysis is leading to a 
conclusion that he’s better off 
with a deal than without one. 
At home, he needs to be per- 
ceived as a tough bargainer 
while avoiding being tagged 
as foe one responsible for a 
br eakdow n In foe talks.” 

A potentially decisive meet- 
ing Of the foil cabinet is 
scheduled far Sunday. Ana- 
lysts expected Mr Netanyahu 
to attempt to finesse a com- 
promise that would both min - 
imise and disguise foe extent 
of foe concessions necessary 
to get to Washington. 

One tactic could be to nego- 
tiate over the degree of con- 
trol the Palestinian National 
Authority might exert over 
any territory ceded by Israel 
Mr Netanyahu’s spokesman, 
David Bar-Hlan, said that the 
prime minister had “certain 
creative ideas that might not 
mean foe foil relinquishing of 
the territory, so that it would 
not be gone forever”, but he 
would Dot give details. 



New leader 
emerges from 
the flames 

John Aglionby in Jakarta on 
Amien Rais, the popular and 
fiery politics lecturer who 
appears capable of uniting 
Indonesians behind the reform 
movement and ousting Suharto 


T EN months of eco- 
nomic meltdown 
have done more for 
Indonesia's opposi- 
tion movement than 
30 years of prosperity ever 
did. For it has exposed Presi- 
dent Suharto’s edifice of 
national unity to be little 
more than wishful thinking. 

Since March, Indonesians 
from an walks of life have 
joined university students in 
danoostrations demanding po- 
litical r e fo r m and foe resigna- 
tion of Mr Suharto, the 76-year- 
old peasant-turneetdictator. 

But what has stopped the 
reform movement from tak- 
ing off and broadening its ap- 
peal to foe country’s burgeon- 
ing middle class is foe lack of 
a leader for foe people to 
unite- behind. Mr Suharto has 
removed all the opponents to 
his 32-year regime from foe 
House of Representatives, the 
ineffectual legislature that 
gives legitimacy to his rule, 
and has imprisoned or ostra- 
cised anyone who has formed 
political parties outside foe 
confines of the approved 
system. 

Two years ago the werid 
thought Megnrati Sukarnopu- 
tri. daughter of foe country's 
first presklent. Sukarno, would 
become foe nest Aung San Suu 
Kyi when she was ousted as 
leader of the Indonesian Demo- 
cratic Party in a government- 
sponsored coup. But her cam- 
paign has lost momentum. 



A former environment min- 
ister, Emil Salim, briefly 
assumed foe mantle of opposi- 
tion leader when he chal- 
lenged Mr Suharto's protege, 
Jusuf Habibie, for foe vice- 
presidency in March, in a 
contest he was always going 
to lose. He, too, has disap- 
peared from view. 

Now entering the spotlight. 
With greater credibility is 
Amien Rais, a politics lec- 
turer from Java. Not only 
does he have the support of 
the 58 million members of foe 
country's largest Muslim 
organisations, but people 
from aH walks of life me back- 
ing him in his criticism of Mr 
Suharto. 

Aged 54 and with a doctor- 
ate from the University of 



A student (above left) in Jakarta destroys a picture of 
Suharto photograph: tatan syutlana 


Chicago, Mr Rais not only has 
policies for political reform — 
unlike Mrs Sukarnoputri — 
but has expounded them. 
Heading his priorities is foe 
repeal of Indonesia's political 
laws that ban campaigning, 
foe formation of new political 
parties, and political activi- 
ties in rural areas. 

"Indonesia is like a patient 
that’s still in a coma ... we 
don’t know when it is going to 
wake up,” he said at foe time. 

Then he was prepared to 
give the pnHfrTit hit months to 
recover under its current doc- 
tor, namely Mr Suharto. But 
this week, while to Europe 
after a trip to Washington to 
testify before Congress, he 
said foe people's patience had 
all but evaporated and that 
Mr Suharto should step down. 

"His statements about 
wanting reform are only cos- 
metic. They are not serious,” 
Mr Rais said. 

“He is opinionated in his 
position and thinks he is 
right and the people are 
wrong. I hope he will now be 
wise enough to understand 
the objective situation and 
not be deceived by bis blind 


ambition any longer . . . and 
step down voluntarily.” 

The alternative is being 
forced out, and Mr Rais be- 
lieves this is becoming in- 
creasingly likely. 

"The students’ protests 
have gone beyond the point of 
no return and they are no 
longer afraid of warnings 
about being repressed.” Mr 
Rais said. “If he bad Intro- 
duced reform two months ago 
when foe demands began, he 
would probably have sur- 
vived, but not now.” 
Significantly. Mr Rais has 
the support of military chiefs, 
by for the most powerful 
people in foe country after 
the president- He meets regu- 
larly with the most senior 
generals who have praised 
him and urged him to keep up 
his criticism of Mr Suharto 
and the government 
How many days Mr Suharto 
has left is anybody's guess, 
but if the generals are to be 
believed, Indonesia could 
soon be saying goodbye to one 
at the most corrupt military 
dictatorships on earth and 
welcoming a popular civilian 
as its leader. 
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■HROM the dog days of 
■■ their tenure as the 
■ Bonnie and Clyde of 

the Independent comes a 
heartwarming tale of 
Andrew Marr and his then 
sidekick Rizla Rosie Boy- 
cott, the doyenne of dope. 
The duo were invited by 
new proprietor Tony O'Reil- 
ly, himself a famous wing 
back once, to join him at 
Lansdo wne Road for the 
Five Nations rugby interna- 
tional between Ireland and 
France. As they watched 
Ireland get thumped, Rosie 
delivered a short but upbeat 
talk about the titles’s pros- 
pects. The disastrous col- 
lapse in circulation, she ex- 
plained, was slowing. In 
fact, she insisted, the circu- 
lation had definitely 
reached the bottom. Mr 
O’Reilly, doubtless aware of 
her status as founder of 
Spare Rib, leant forward 
and patted her delicately. 
“And a very nice bottom it is 
too,” he said. Although 
silent at the time, Rizla was 
off to rejoin the vanguard of 
feminist thought —the Ex- 
press, in fact — within two 
months. Mr O’Reilly has 
only himself to blame. 


S PEAKING of sexism in 
newspapers, the Diary 
Is sick of all this Media 
Babes stuff. It’s insulting, 
it’s demeaning, and it’s got 
to stop — and to this end we 
are planninga series of 
mini-profiles designed to 
restore a sense of dignity to 

those who loathe this pat- 
ronising tag. So we rang 
Mary Ann Steghart of the 
Times — mother of little 
Evie, that serial attender of 
political press conferences 
— to ask her to become our 
first Media Matron. “I'm 
not sure I want to be called 
that either,” she said. “Why 
don't you write something 
on Media Honks?” Modesty 
forbids. On reflection, we 
sense it is Mary Ann’s own 
modesty that makes her coy. 
She is onr inaugural Media 
Matron, then, others will 
follow, and together we will 
lay this sexist rot to rest. 


I ILL Clinton arrives In 
. England next week 
'for the International 
summit, and few look for- 
ward to his coming to Bir- 
mingham more than Tara 
O’Connor. Miss O’Connor, a 
25-year-old local woman, a 
model and former resident 
ofPage Three, has been 
selected by Birmingham 
City Council to meet him at 
a big banquet Let us hope 
that the President 1 b on his 
very best behaviour. Tara, 

it may interest the Council 
to learn, is a client of Max 

Clifford. 


I N the Jewish Chronicle's 
tribute to Israel comes a 
touching advertisement 
"Israel is a unique land of 
ancient beauty, proud his- 
tory and modem achieve- 
ments,” the text begins. “A 
dynamic country whose 
people have overcome ad- 
versity . . .” But who is this 
smiling couple, snapped ata 
Jewish gala in New York 
last year? Blow me, it is 
Rupert and Anna Murdoch, 
in happier times. “We look 
forward to strengthening 
our connection,” concludes 
the News Corp ad, “and to 
enjoying many more anni- 
versaries together." A fine 
omen for the state of Israel. 


F OLLOWING his ap- 
pearance yesterday, 
when we reported his 
prediction that Scotland 
and Cameroon would make 
the World Cup final, inter- 
est In Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Minister Robert 
Goebbelshas been intense. 
So my colleague Simon Bow- 
ers rang the Luxembourg 

embassy, and spoke, would 
you belle ve it. to the Ambas- 
sador himself. Is it correct 
be asked, that Goebbels is 
about to be reshuffled to be- 
come Minister of Informa- 
tion? “I haven’t heard that" 
said His Excellency. I can’t 
see why he’d make that 
move. He has a much bigger 
portfolio where he is now." 
But sorely propaganda is 
paramount in modem gov- 
ernment? “He is a likely 
candidate for President I 
can’t Imagine him moving 
to Information.” Ah welt 
just a thought 


G OODludc to all candi- 
dates in today’s local 
elections, especially 
to one in Lambeth’s Stock- 
well ward. Since his convic- 
tion. for share fraud, and 
subsequent deselection as 
Tory MP for Anglesea, 

Keith Best has done good 
work as director of the Im- 
migrant Appeals Advisory 
Service. Heaven loveth a 
sinner that repen tetb. and 
so does the Diary . We wish 
him well. 



Chomsky is rooted in the past: before 
Blair, before the cold war ended 



■ ^HERE are some tilings 

I which politicians here 

I have given up saying. 
When I heard a sermon on 
Kflfit pr Sunday that talked, 
without any sense of daring, 
about social injustice in Brit- 
ain and the grotesque immo- 
rality of the world economic 
system, I experienced severe, 
but enlivening, culture-shock. 
For this, you have to go to 
church? Two years of listen- 
ing to pre- and post-election. 
political speeches screened all 
such language out of anyone’s 
experience. Even for the 
remaining standard-bearers of 
the left, that kind of utterance 
has become a private eccen- 
tricity. Such is the power of 
the propaganda of the deed, 
Hlairism. literally to wipe out 
the propaganda of the word. 

It’s not that people don't 
dare think about the equality 
that used, to be called old- 
fashioned, they simply know 
it's on the agenda of nobody 
who matters. They sound col- 
tish and defeated, weirdly at 
large on the fringe of a world 
the centre of which has passed 
them by. We talk a lot about 
the feebleness of opposition, on 
the right, but far more spa- 
cious territory is voided by 
the silence of opposition on 
the left 

Breaking out of this intel- 
lectual barricade requires, 
perhaps, a major prophet, and 
the voice duly presented itself 
at a meeting in London this 
week. Noam Chomsky cer- 
tainly has the credentials. 
More than 1,000 people packed 
a hall at London University to 
hear one of the radical heroes 
of our ajp, a man. once de- 
scribed in the New York 
Times as “arguably the most 
important intellectual alive 
today”. The unspoken ques- 
tion before him, I think, was 
whether there is indeed a rad- 
icalism that begin to im- 
pose Itself on the modem, cen- 


trist world with anything like 
the power available when 
those words were written, 
which is more than 20 years 
ago. 

What Chomsky is famous 
fer is combining world-class 
professorial' status, as a 
scholar of languag e and lin- 
guistic philosophy, with a 
commitment to political 
speech and action which is 
seldom found among intellec- 
tuals of the En glish- sp eaking 
world. On Tuesday night be 
made an aominute speech 
that toured the globe, with a 
severe indictment of America 
and its favourite ally, the UK. 
for their conduct as policemen 
of global capitalism. It indubi- 
tably had a tone not heard on 
a British political platform in 
recent years. 

Washington’s whole post- 
war history, Chomsky argued, 
was of hemispheric domina- 
tion: Brazil, Haiti, Cuba, Gua- 
temala were cases in point He 
darted through bits of the re- 
cord. The American economy, 
he further argued, was 
marked by savage inequities 
that made a mockery of the 
economic miracle about 
which Clinton, the establish- 
ment press and the stock-own- 
ing public were so wonder- 
fully smug. He cited the 
relevant, irrefutable statistics. 

This economy, furthermore, 
was for from being a triumph 
of private enterprise, but a 
corporatist structure with de- 
cades of state, often Pentagon- 
underwritten. subsidy behind 
it, in which the profiteering 
relationships between govern- 
ment and business were in- 
variably conducted at the ex- 
pense of the public interest 
After the people had taken all 
the risk, the shareowners 
took all the profit The people, 
both of the US and of Third 
World countries, were now in 
course of being savagely 
duped by international trad- 


ing deals, ranging from the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement to the embryonic 
Multilateral Agreement on In- 
vestment (MAI). 

All this was delivered In 
professorial mode, lightened 
by ready shafts of dry sar- 
casm. And. as for as it went it 
made some triling points. It’s 
never too late to be updated on 
the government-industrial 
complex; and the secrecy be- 
hind w hich the MAI is being 
debated by the advanced 
countries of the world is a 
justifiable rebuke to the slack- 
ness of the media. 

But this was not I think, 
the lecture the audience had 
come to hear. They were 
respectful, and offered the oc- 
casional burst of compUctt 
laughter at Chomsky’s wry 
little Jokes. But there was not 
the faintest frisson of excite- 
ment at the presence of a 
dangerous radical voice. 


T HE rooting of the mes- 
sage was significantly in 
the past It was the pro- 
fessor’s old, meticulous 
researches into the iniquities 
of US policy in Guatemala in 
the 1950s and Cuba in the 
1960s that continued to form 
the basis of his case against 
Washington. He does a lot of 
work, trawling the press 
which he otherwise cites as an 
establishment conspiracy 
against the truth, for reveal- 
ing evidence about Nafta and 
the MAI. But his fixation on 
the abuse of power neglects to 
consider a lot of pressing mod- 
em problems. 

In the post-cold-war world, 
other rationales have been 
found for the US defence bud- 
get. and Chomsky rightly ex- 
coriated them. He made a rele- 
vant attack on the corruption 
of Suharto’s Indonesia, and 
the seeming force of the IMF 
batting out a deficit that could 
be otherwise made good by 


the decades-long profiteering 
theft of the Suharto family. 
But the Asian bail-out issue is 
more complex than that, and 
the power relationships be- 
tween rich and poor countries 
cannot, except in pious self- 
indulgence, be subjected to 
ridicule — yet without a con- 
sidered remedy. The question 
of an ethical foreign policy 
can either be handled with a 
mocking laugh, or treated as a 
seriously complicated issue 


deserving of a radical intellec- 
tual's attention by reference 
to the real world of the late 
1990s. 

What Chomsky’s audience 
probably wanted was an 
attack on the treasons of 
Blairism. This he was scrupu- 
lous enough to say he bad no 
research credentials to de- 
liver. The issues that pres- 
ently preoccupy him are ones 
be studies closely, albeit 
through the press he scorns. 
And he speaks from the un- 
fashionable assumption that 
the world would be a better 
place if the values of Ameri- 
can capitalism were a) prop- 
erly understood and b) sev- 
erely challenged. It is good to 
be reminded. 

In the end. though, the 
prophet was a disappoint- 
ment He suggested, by Infer- 
ence, how far the progressive- 
radical cause has to go before 
it’s likely to secure a purchase 
on the thinking of the world 
as it has become. It has not 
found its bearings, after the 
collapse of European social- 
ism. It has neither enemies 
with the old magnetic reso- 
nance, nor models from some 
utopian world, it is fated, at 
this stage of evolution, to be 
trawling the Internet in 
search of confirmation that 
capitalism does not work, 
without producing the text, or 
arousing the multitude, with a 
promise of something 
different 


TTie fTC talks about regulating with a ‘lighter touch’. Good grief 


Drugs, lies and videotape 


Kamal Ahmed 


I N THE sometimes mad 
and often bad world of 
journalistic “exclu- 
sives” and ‘‘undercover” 
investigations, the ability 
to believe what yon are see- 
ing or trust what yon are 
reading is one of the key 
issues for the public. 

And what is the point for 
ns, if we journalists sweat 
our gats out, risk our 
safety, travel around the 
world, spend thousands of 
pounds mad months on end, 
for tile public merely to 
shrug its collective 
shoulders and say: “I don’t 
trust a word of it-"? 

The press has been grap- 
pling with this problem for 
years — too many stories 
which on the surface ap- 
peared to be one thing bat 
on closer examination 
turned out to be something 
else. Rubbish, to put it suc- 
cinctly. What is one of the 


most often quoted respons- 
es to something shocking/ 
fanny /plain stupid that ap- 
pears to print? “Yon can’t 
believe everything yon 
read In the papers.” For 
“read in the pape rs" tr ans- 
pose “see on the TV” and 
the fall import of the fall- 
out from The Connection, 
the Carlton documentary 

fake, is clear. We are no- 
where if TV loses its ability 
to tell us something and for 
us to respond: “Bloody hell, 
I didn’t know that,” and 
follow up with the obvious 
supplementary: "Some- 
thing must be done.” That 
Is part of democracy and 
you endanger it at your 
periL 

The industry itself was 
yesterday digesting the 
Guardian’s news, that Carl- 
ton bad played fast and 
loose with sequences in The 
Connection documentary. 
Many oF the people I spoke 
to yesterday either know, 
or indeed are friends, of 


some of those involved, and 
unwilling to be quoted. 
There is a surprisingly “vil- 
lage” feel to this most pow- 
erful industry. But all doc- 
umentary producers know 
that their trade has been 

devalued. 

“Factual TV has to have 
respect,” one executive 
said. “Without that, well. 


‘I know there is 
fraud in TV,’ Martin 
Bell says. ‘I have 
seen it happen 5 


you may as well start mak- 
ing Beadle’s About.” 
Others expressed surprise 
that the programme could 
ever have made it onto air. 
All TV companies have 
strict guidelines on the 
filming of cr iminal activ- 
ity, the use of secret cam- 


eras and the payment of 
people involved in 
programmes. 

There should have been a 
flurry of paperwork, a 
plethora of meetings, alarm 
bells sounding. Programme 
makers and participants 
have to sign waiver forms, 
documentaries are viewed 
umpteen times, executives 
should question, question, 
question. The ITV network 
is one of the most regulated 
television Industries in the 
world. Each company has 
to have producer guide- 
lines. They also have a com- 
pliance unit which makes 
supposedly makes sure that 
programmes stick to the 
ITC’s licence and code of 
conduct, so when yon sit 
down with your cup of tea 
and see a drug smuggler 
walking through Heathrow 
with heroin to supply to 
your own children yon 
know that it is true. Yet the 
ITC has said that it is think- 
ing about regulating with 


“a lighter touch”. Good 
grief. 

A straightforward docu- 
mentary, revealing some- 
thing that the public 
doesn't know but should 
do, is no longer considered 
enough for ratings hungry 
executives. Programmes 


Beware the 
wheelchairs 



wont be an easy 

article to write. 

_ Attacking people with 
(Usabiliti es will do nothing for 
my reputation. But here goes. 
Thanks to a tiny gronp of 
deeply misguided people in 
wheelchairs, Europe is likely 
to be stricken by one of the 
most idiotic pieces of 
legislation ever conceived. 
Next week, the European 
Commission’s “directive on 
the legal protection of 
biotechnological inventions” 
will receive its second reading 
in the European Parliament. 
It's an extraordinary 
measure, which will enable 
biotechnalcgy companies to 
acquire exclusive rights to 
the very stuff of which we are 
made. They will be allowed to 
seek patents on all the genes 
in the human body, on the 
DNA of animals and plants, 
even on whole human body 
parts. According to doctors 
and researchers, the 

directive will stifle research 
and multiply the costs of 
treatment It will place within 


the hands of the lucky 
corporations who acquire it a 
monopoly on our humanity. 

No one expected this barmy 
bill to get so far. In March . 
1995, MEPs defied toe 
European Commission for toe 
first time in history by 
rejecting tt The corporations’ 
extraordinary rose seemed to 
have fatted, and hospitals and 
surgeries an over Europe 
shuddered with relief. But 
then toe biotech companies 
acquired an unlikely new ally. 


I N THE eariy 1990s. the 
Genetic Interest Group 
(GIG), which represents 
toe victims of genetic 
disorders, publicly opposed 
attempts to patent genes. 
Alastair Kent, its director, 
warned that “there Is 
something fundamentally 
unacceptable about any 
institution, corporation, or 
individual having ownership 
over part of a human being”. 
The patenting of genes would, 
he argued, reduce 
collaboration between 
scientists and increase costs 
for charities fighting genetic 
diseases too rare to be 
commercially intereatin g 
But as the European 
Commission, coaxed by an 
industry with which tt enjoys 
a curiously friendly 
relationship, prepared to 
resubmit a scarcely-altered 
directive to parliament, GIG 
executed a remarkable 
pirouette. In March 19S7. 
Alastair Kent’s name 
appeared on a pamphlet 
catted Patents For Life. 
“MEPs,” ft instructed, “must 
vote to pass the gene patenting 
directive into law as soon as 
possible. Or else you win have 
to explain to families how it 


was that you had the . . 

opportunity to create 
significant progress in toe 
search for cures, but you 

p*nsi» not to take that step.” 
toe corporations, toe 
pamphlet argued that 
companies wouldn't investin' 
genetic research unless toe. 
profits accrued to them. 

When MEPs came to vote : 
on the new directive In July -• 
last year, they were, despite 
the best efforts of a reborn 
Alastair Kent and the biggest 
corporate PR campaign ever “ 
waged in the European 
Parliament, inclined torgect 
it, not least because doctors 
were pointing out that 
institutions would not invest 
In therapies involving genes 
possessed by other 
companies, while bodies such 
as the NOS would lace a 
mountain of licence fees, 
adminis trative and legal 

costs. Indeed, health centres 
were already being told that 
bits of their patients belonged 
to corporations. The 
Manchester Regional 
Genetics Centre, for example, 
had received demands for 
royalty fees, payable 
whenever it tested for the 
cystic fibrosis gene. 

But when MEPs arrived on 
the steps of parliament, they 
were confronted by a sight 
which would have struck 
terror into the heart of any 
delegate: a dozen wheelchair- 
bound people, organised by 
Alastair Kent, were noisily 
protesting that they were 
about to be denied toe chance 
of a core. The MEPs panicked 
and approved the 
commission’s directive. 

Only afterwa rds did MEPs 
discover that, since mld-1996, 
GIG had been receiving 
expenses and “gifts in kind" 

frtTm SmithTOm e Rt wliam 
(SB), one of world’s most 
aggressive genetic patent 
seekers. Though there is no 
suggestion that Alastair Kent 

himgplf maite any financial 

gain, his Strasbourg expenses 


The disabled group 
have been getting 
expenses and gifts 
from gene firms 


were covered by SB. Alastair 
Kent and the disabled people 
he had marshalled were 
acting, moreover, without a 
mandate from the whole 
org anisati on, some of whose 
members now complain that 
“our names were taken in 
vain . . . GIG in the UK has 
always been against the idea 
of exclusive patenting of a 
gene or gene sequence”. 
Unrepresentative, 
unsanctioned, Kent’s stooges 
handed to the company which 
funded GIG the means to 
secure a substantial 
proportion of life on earth. 

Next week, disabled people 
funded by corporations win be 
fogging once more upon the 
heartstrings of our MEPs, as 
they make the final decision 
about whether to allow a 
handful of companies to claim 
us as their own. It’s the last 
chance they'll have to resist 
these monstrous demands, 
and show that emotional 
blackmail doesn’t pay. 


now have to “make a 
noise” and create headlin- 
es. This culture was tren- 
chantly^ criticised by Mar- 
tin Bell, the former TV 
correspondent, now an in- 
dependent MP, in last 
year s Radio 4 lecture 
Truth Is Our Currency. * 
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IMF legacy 

It worsens Asia’s plight 

2“ ch “* West andtiS 

neceLSf^ institutions insisted were 
“pessary to deal with it, have brought 
^^uptqr, unemployment, and priration 
2“£ JSP *»*• ■ to societies whidh™ y a 
t ^?, ught fee y bad joined die 
S e ™ orld s winners. Now, with the 
£? iSS? 8 m bid 01368 ^ rioting, which 
^d until now kept this side of serious 
stteet violence, and with the confrontation 
between government and labour in -South 
Korea, a period of increased danger has 
begun. In nearly every country 
affected by the crisis, currencies have fallen 
over the last few days. It is ironic that this 
Mould coincide with the G8 meeting in 
Birmingham. That conference could find 
itself agonising over what has gone wrong 
with the policies put into effect in east and 
south-east Asia, and not, as de le ga tes may 
have hoped, discussing how succesful those 
policies, in spite of the “inevitable social 
difficulties”, were proving to be. 

Indonesia and South Korea are at the 
opposite ends of the spectrum at crisis. 

South Korea has a basically sound economy 
crippled by the extraordinarily high inter- 
est rates that the IMF has imposed, rates 
which would be unimagma hip m the West 
and which are sending to the waff many 
enterprises that are efficient by anybody's 
standards. Indonesia has a distorted econo- 


my characterised by serious corruption at 
the top and by heavy subsidies — welfare 
or social bribes according to the point of 
view — at the bottom. The IMF has under- 
mined that system by that it 

would only release loans to Jakarta if the 
subsidies were cut- They were duly aiaaiiftri, 
and the riots have duly followed. It is 
difficult to know what they expect at the 
Fund when they recommend measures so 
potentially explosive. Surely it must occur 
to these bankers and firumHa) experts that 
riots and political instability are not the 
best ways to restore confidence, increase 
economic activity, and restore the flow of 
investment? Yet while lip service is paid to 
“social protection”, what actually happens 
is that, as in Indonesia two days ago, the 
lives of millions of ordinary people, most of 
them already struggling against the odds, 
are made worse at a stroke. The suspicion 
must be, not only that the IMF is too 
doctrinaire, but that it is driven by the 
interests of Western banks determined that 
whoever pays for the mistakes which led to 
the Asian crisis, it will not be them, and 
influenced by the attitudes of Western 
governments who want to pile all the blame 
on the Asians. The irresponsible Gadarene 
rush of Western and Japanese investment 
money was as much to blame for the Aslan 
bust as the behaviour of local financiers 
and businessmen. 

Indonesia's new troubles that this 
was hardly an appropriate Tnnnwnt for 
Gordon Brown to be lecturing the Indone- 
sian leader. Suharto is an old authoritarian 
leader whose time is, and ought to be, 
running out, and the need for a political 
new start in Indonesia is obvious. But how 
that transition happens and bow much 
suffering it brings in its wake ought not to 
be dictated by narrow considerations of 
economic governance. Suharto’s resistance 


to IMF measures was clearly based on his 
feeling that they might wen bring his 
re g ime down. Now his resistance has been 
largely overcome, the measures are in 
place, and we await the results. For those 
inclined to say let Suharto go hang, it is to 
be noted that, in South Korea. IMF mea- 
sures are constricting the possibilities of 
the best and most democratic lifter 
country has had in a generation. It is hard 
to resist the conclusion that, if IMF mea- 
sures in Asia represent a questionable kind 
of economics, they represent an even more 
questionable kind of politics. 


Invisible election 

Why? There’s no opposition 

TODAY is polling day — but you’d hardly 
know it There is to be a referendum in 
London creating the largest elected post in 
the country — a mayor for the capital — 
which could become a model for city gov- 
ernment throughout Britain. Londoners 
have the chance not only to make a pro- 
found constitutional change, but also to 
kick out (or rehire) the people who run all 
32 of the capital’s boroughs. At the same 
time there are contests in one third of the 
councils of England and Wales with control 
of some of our biggest cities, from Liverpool 
to Carlisle, up for grabs. What is the public 
response to this explosion of democracy? 
Apathy — on a grand scale. 

Canvassers. leaflets and all the usual 
paraphernalia of an election campaign 
seem to be missing in inaction. In London, 
where one might have expected the novelty 
value of a referendum to have stirred 
interest, today's big decision has barely 
readied the radar screen. There’s been 
almost nothing on teLevision, some radio 


ads on a couple of music stations and a few 
posters — the only decent ones paid for by 
the Unison trade union rather than the 
Government. The Yes campaign is invisi- 
ble. The pressure group London first 
reports “record apathy soaring to new 
heights of indifference.” 

It's an odd outcome this, especially in a 
city whose inhabitants have told pollsters 
for more than a decade they want a strate- 
gic authority to replace the Greater London 
Council — abolished with a stroke of Mar- 
garet Thatcher's pen in 1386. 

The likeliest culprit for the apathy out- 
break is die sheer scale of the consensus 
aroused by today’s proposal. Conservatives, 
Liberal Democrats and Greens all back the 
labour plans for London. Unlike Scotland, 
where there was a similar degree of major- 
ity support for devolution, there is no No 
campaign in London. The result is that 
today's vote has come to seem a non-event. 

The obvious outcome could be a pitifully 
low turnout That would be dangerous, 
leaving a new mayor vulnerable to fixture 
abolitionist charges that he enjoyed no real 
mandate. The irony would be cruel indeed: 
the very degree of support for today's 
change ultimately undermining it London- 
ers- should make sure that doesn't happen. 
They should grab the opportunity they 
have demanded so long. They should vote 
— and vote Yes. 


Ban tobacco ads 

Euro-MPs must take the lead 

YESTERDAY wasn’t Stop Smoking Day — 
but you could be forgiven for thinking it 
was as a result of three unrelated events. 
First, a petition urging Euro MPs to ban 
tobacco advertising and sponsorship next 


week was signed by 1,600 distinguished 
clinicians, including 10 Nobel Prize win- 
ners . In a joint letter to MEPs yesterday 
they claim that there is now convincing 
research to show that advertising encour- 
ages young people to start smoking and 
others to continue the habit and therefore 
should be banned. Second, a coincidental 
article in Nature reports findings by the 
Scripps Research Institute in La Jolla. 
California, suggesting that smoking de- 
presses the hrain’s ability to experience 
pleasure, leading to withdrawal symptoms 
similar to those suffered by people deprived 
of amphetamines, cocaine, heroin and alco- 
hol . Third, in what could be a landmark 
case, a 60-year-old nurse is suing a private 
nursing home claiming she developed 
asthma as a result of passive inhalation in 
what was dubbed “smokers’ comer” at the 
home. This case, the first of its kind in 
England or Wales, could have serious im- 
plications for employment laws. 

There is a connecting thread between 
these events. However much people, know- 
ing the serious damage it inflicts on them- 
selves, assert their libertarian right to 
smoke, they don't have the right to inflict 
damage on others. A ban on tobacco adver- 
tising and sponsorship is long overdue for 
this reason alone. And especially so in view 
of the recent disturbing statistics showing a 
rise in the number of women smoking for 
tbe first time in a quarter of a century with 
a 5 per cent increase among the 16-19 age 
group. A similar trend is apparent in the 
rest of Europe. 

Next week’s vote in the European Parlia- 
ment for a ban on tobacco advertising and 
sponsorship is thus an important stage in 
the battle to get a rational policy balancing 
the freedom of mature people to smoke with 
the freedom of others to avoid the terrible 
consequences. 
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Soccer, skuas 
and cyclists 

0 ENJAMEN Linstey (Let- 
Dters, May 6) asks why the 
free festival in Finsbury Park 
was allowed to take place on 
the same day as the Premier- 
ship match at ArsenaL Surely 
the real question is why the . 
football match was allowed* 

The May Day festival Ik a regu^ 
lar annual wnmn riiirhliiwi 

been planned for months. The 
Arsenal game was scheduled 
on that particular Sunday 
purely for tbe convenience of 
Sky TV. 

Peter Compton. 

London. 

I N response to Stephen Moss’s 

1 article on Shetland (May 2), 
the best way to see tbe birds of 
Noss is to take a boat round the 
foot of the diffe and look up to 
see them crammed on the rock 
ledges like talking books in an 
immense library. To avoid in- 
jury by aggressive skuas, push 
a stick down between anorak 
and sweater so that its top pro- 
trudes above your head — they 
will attack the stick instead. 
Shelia smith. 

Nottingham. 

F ORE Street Hertford, can 
beat Bradford’s new cycle 
track for brevity (Letters, May 
6). At the start of the few yards 
of trade there fs a paving slab 
with the cycle track sign 
carved into it. This is fre- 
quently hidden by parked vehi- 
cles, rendering the whole 
thing even more useless. 
Margaret Barnes. 

Hertford, Herts. 

rj RIGHTON has not only 
several very short cycle 

lanes but also several strange 


orbing in a metal bollard half 
way along Queens Road. 

Alan (Fred) Pipes. 

Brighton. 

RIGHTON might have the 


: daim 

to the narrowest. In Cr 

Avenue, Ashtead, there is a. 
roadside cycle track which at 
one point is only & inches 


Bob Marlow. 

Ashtead, Surrey. 

ASS-JSSiwm 

onablackE T'ype Jag wlfo 

black tinted windows: ego j- 
Steve Morris. 

Bristol 


Intimacies: a sister’s tale 


D: 


OES being famous 
mean you can devalue 
those around you and 
rewrite history for even more 
personal gain? In the article 
written about my brother, 
Hanlf Kureishi, in Weekend 
Guardian (All for love. May . 
2), be has sold his family • 
down the line. 

The article gives a false im- 
pression of our family life. We 
lived in a pleasant semi, down 
a quiet cul-de-sac in Bromley. 
My grandfather was not a 
“cloth cap working class” per- 
son. He owned three shops 
locally and he was a kind, 
warm man. 

My mother never worked 
in a shoe factory (there are no 
shoe factories in Bromley). 
She had several part-time jobs 
in the beginning, cmeoif .. 
which was working for about 
three months in Russell and 
Bromley to help pay my 
school fees, as 1 went to a bal- 
let schooL My mother, after 
she left school, went to art 
college until the age of2u she 
is an intelligent, articulate 


and not uncultured person. I 
feel deeply saddened that it 
should come to this because I 
have fait so proud ofHanif 
and his achievements and 
have followed his success 
closely. I have felt and still do 
that, after our painful child- . 
hood where we both experi- 
enced a great deal of racism. 
Hanif deserved his success 
and I am thrilled that he has 
made it in a white world. 

As regards my father and 
TTariff- to be kind to Hanif 1 
won’t tell you everything, but 
I will focus on the lies In this 
article. Obviously, your jour- 
nalist has got the idea from 
Han if that our father was a 
special kind of man. and he 
was that, but be certainly 
wasn't “particularly devoted 
to him”. He loved us all 
.equally. 

Furthermore, my father 
was angry when The Buddha 
Of Suburbia came out as he • 
felt that Hanifhad robbed him 
ofhis dignity and he didn't 
speak to Hanif for about a 
year. The description of my 


father at the end ofhis life as 
a “bitter man” Is grossly and 
cruelly exaggerated. My 
father led a foil and active life. 
He had h Is grandson, whom 
he adored, he had me close by 
and we used to talk for hours 
in the garden abont writing 
and life. He and my mother, 
went on holidays, went out for 
meals and generally enjoyed 
themselves as best they could. 


despite my father’s illnesses. 

It is a shame that I have bad 
to write this letter to you, but 
if our life has to become pub- 
lic knowledge at least get it 
right 

The memory of my father I 
hold very dear and I will do 
anything In my power to en- 
sure that it is not fabricated 
for the entertainment of the 
public or far Hanif sprout 
and that the feelings of my 
mother and I are not hurt 
more than they have been al- 
ready. 

And, by the way, my name 
is Yasmin, not “Jasmine”. 
Y ngmto Vnr Mshl. 

Kent. 


All sides united against HFCs 

rjURTHER to your story 
I* about Tony Blair’s advi- 


sors' extreme anti-environ- 
mentalism over the Transport 
White Paper (Prescott jibe at 
policy unit May 4), John Pres- 
cott’s department was forced 
by No lb tovote in favour of 
Importing genetically mod- 
ified maize from foe United 
States earlier this year, 
reversing its stance in a Euro- 
pean Union vote last year. 

New scientific evidence 
suggests that this maize could 

pass its genetically eng- 
ineered toxicity to beneficial, 
predatory insects such aslace- 


as if Prescott’s department 
was right all along. 

Now the MzIIemnum Dome 
fa to have HFC air condition- 
ers. HFCs are foe powerful 


Included in the Kyoto Climate 


Minister realty want to greet 
tne uifBennium by welcoming 
the worid to a Global Warming 

Experience, courtesy ofhis 


Peter Melchett, 
Executive director, 
Greenpeace UK, London- 


U PON MY return from the 
Commission cm Sustain- 
able Development in New 
York, I read the letter from 
Robert Heap, president of the 
Institute aTR^rigeration, (On- 
line, April 30) attacking your 
article cm “therminonic 
r ef ri ger ation”. 

It is a pity that the institute 
has sot yet accepted that HFCs 
are on their way out By 2010, 
HFCs win have an average 
global wanning factor 2^74 
times greater than carbon 

dioxide. To meet the commit- 
meats laid down in the Kyoto 
Protocol, we need to change to 

the alternative forms of 
refrigeration. 

With only 3 pier cent of the 
UK refrigeration industry 
having signed an agreement 
to reduce the u sage and the 
leakage rates atHFCs, the in- 
stitute should take tbe oppor- 
tunity to lead foe industry In 
making its crucial contribu- 
tion in reducing not only our 
ozone-depleting chemicals but 
also our emissions of green- 
house gases. 

John Gammer MP. 

Secretary of State for 

the Environment (1993-1997), 

House of Commons. 


Little merit 

university merit table 
is dangerously misleading 
(Oxford slips in university 
merit league, April 30). Such 1 
tables rank universities on 
dubiously selected criteria 
and then accord to each of 
these criterion what can only 
be randomly determined val- 
ues to create an overall league. 

It is Important to know 
whether a university has a 
good record of getting stu- 
dents into Jobs or spending on 
libraries, but comparing one 
with another has about as 
much meaning as a league 
table of drink prices. 

Such tables perpetuate the 
myth of “best” and “worst" 
universities, pressuring stu- 
dents to opt for universities 
unsuited to their needs. Sen- 
sible students win consider a 
range of issues, including aca- 
demic record, courses, loca- 
tion, accommodation, welfare 
facilities and social life. 

Incidentally, Durham Uni- 
versity serves the cheapest 
pint in tiie country. 

Ben Rich. 

PUSH Guide to Which 
University, 

Maidenhead, 

Berks. 



Cartographer of relative truths 

^IMON Young's letter (May 


2) and the obituary of Jean- 
Francois Lyotard (April 27) 
missed foe point He was not a 
relativist who attacked the no- 
tion of truth, but rather 
adapted Wittgenstein’s “lan- 
guage games” theory to the ar- 
gument that an ideologies and 
theories are territorial maps of 
truth, often coming into con- 
flict, thereby precluding tbe 
possibility of simplistic con- 
nective communication. 

As truth is such a complex, 
conflicting territory, foe 
“grand narratives’ which en- 
deavoured to map out the 
whole of it — religion, science 
and the Marxism which grew 
out of it— came a cropper. 
This also meant that at the 
same time, Lyotard held out 
far progressive thought, one 
which bad very adaptive map- 


making skills and did not dis- 


miss other maps out of hand. 
A Woolf. 

London. 

IN HIS diatribe against post- 
I modernism, Simon Young, 
conflating moral with cul- 
tural relativism, forecloses 
the possibility of learning 
anything from foe way other 


their world, and mistakenly 
sees biological evolution as a 
stateofprogresstowardssome 
preordainedgoaL 
Much in what Lyotard and 
his Hk say may be question- 
able, but at least they have 
been willing to question why 
particular fcfotfa of thought as- 
sert their superiority. 

Chris SmaJe. 

Guildford, 

Surrey. 


Stage right 

I NTERVIEWS with foe play- 
I wright Howard Barker (Hon- 
our without profit. G2. May 6) 
tend to emphasise those com- 
panies which have a bad re- 
cord in presenting his work. 

The Royal Shakespeare 
Company has presented seven 
of Barker’s plays (as many as 
Ben Jonson, and exceeded only 
by Edward Bond, Richard Nel- 
son, Harold Pinter and Shake- 
speare himself), and he is the 
only playwright apart from 
Shakespeare to have had a sea- 
son devoted to his work. 

It is good, too. that theatres 
such as tbe Birmingham Rep 
and the Theatre Royal, Plym- 
outh, are giving their main 
houses to Barker's Ursula. 
David Edgar. 

University of Birmingham. 


Those of us who’ve been raped find sexual violence on TV a turn-off 


Fsssgg: 

because there’s a 

about and it isob sore^« 

able: millions watch It as they 


no barm in ^! fter 

affJusteuoughtogettte 




the fear button and 

people a buzz, hut 
anyone who has 

ssg-ssassasssf 

switches off 


into the darkness around us 

that’s fine, but Midsamer Mur- 
ders and Scold’s Bridle, let’s 
ace it it’s bums on seats. 

T Brennan. 

Plymouth. 

ASA VICTIM ofrapeand 
/^incestuous child abuse, I 

avoid programmes that tam- 
tam sceaeseff this nature. _ 
Wbatl object tomoststrouey 
are trailers that show excerpts 


able Trade. To betaken unr 
awares is very distressing. 

Eachtime, Irelfvethew^ 

experience— net deliberately, 

K V^ftaowtoitsexsdlsaiid 
so does violence, but they do 


not need to go together? We 
are bombarded by these 


Burprise that rape is regarded 
as normal? I was 14 years old 
before I realised that there are 
women who have never been 

raped. , . 

There must be something 
vwy wrong with a society that 

shies away from broadcasting 

everyday language (“obecene™ 

language) but which fs happy 

to broadcast an act which is 
the worst nightmare of most 
women. Believe ms, I would 
rather have been murdered 
than raped. 

I watched foe Scold’s Bridle 
and was devastated by foe 
rape scene. 

Name and address supplied. 


A S a victim of rape, I 
/“^strongly disagree with 
Julie BurcbflTs statement 
that “most of us, male and fe- 
male, would rather be raped 
than murdered”. 1 wouldnot 
wish foe experience on any- 
one, neither would I say I 
would go through the experi- 
ence again rather than be 
murdered. At least murder 
victims don’t have to live with 
the painftfl memories. 

Also, it is deemed more ac- 
ceptable ih the “public” 
sphere to talk aboutmurder— 
an investigation has to take 
place, someone has to bear- 
rested and charged, a court 

case happens. I a the case of 
my rape, I was advised 
by the police not to take the 


case forward because it would 
have been my word against 
the rapist’s and foe court 

could have assumed that I had 
asked for it 

I often have painftd memo- 
ries foat I have not been able 
to talk about because rape is a 
controversial subject concern- 
ing an act— sex— that to 
most people tea loving and 
paring r elationship is a plea- 
surable activity. 

It Is not evident whether the 
author has experienced tbe 
horrors of rape, but I would 
ask that in ftrtureMs BurehfD 
consider the sensitivities of 
potentirireadm before em- 
barking on another subject 
like this. 

Name and address supplied. 


Charity counts 

P OLLYTOYNBEE has hit 
tbe nail straight on the 
head (So you want to give to 
charity? May 4). A “Charity 
Index” would benefit the pub- 
lic. The index would be a num- 
ber fromo to ioo, indicating 
tbe percentage of a charity's 
annual budget that goes on ad- 
ministration. I believe that 
some large charities would be 
hitting the low 70s. 

The Charity Index figure 
could be displayed in the front 
windows of high-street resale 
shops and on tbe endless col- 
lection tins that are ever pres- 
ent on market day. 

Would it not be harder for 
these charities to recruit an 
anny of volunteers, if their 
index figures were anything 
over 10? Who would drop their 
small change in to a tin which 
had an index of more than 50? 

A place does exist in our 
society for charity, batata 
local mid direct leveL My best 
advice is to a void any organi- 
sation that lots a flash letter- 
head and logo, since one 
knows that a substantial 
amount of collected foods 
went Into creating them and 
that a far larger amount prob- 
ably goes toward the adminis- 
trators' salaries. 

Name and address supplied. 


We do not publish fetters where 
only an e-mail address or a 
truncated address Is supplied; 
please include a full postal 
address and a daytime 
telephone number. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. The Country Diary Is on 
Page lo 


Whitehall’s mercenary 
approach to Africa 


I ABOUR ministers would 
Ljflre us to believe foat they 
had no knowledge that a mer- 
cenary company was shipping 
arms to bolster Nigeria's war 
in Sierra Leone (Came dean, 
arms row boss tells Whitehall, 
May 4). Yet no less a person 
than foe Prime Minister in- 
vited President Kabbah of 
Sierra Leone to foe Common- 
wealth, conference and repeat- 
edly stated the Labour govern- 
ment’s commitment to 
restoring democracy in his 
country. How was this going to 
be done except through tbe In- 
tervention of Nigeria, and the 
shipment of weapons to foe 
anti-military forces in Sierra 
Leone? 

Mercenaries have been in- 
volved in Sierra Leone's turbu- 
lent politics since foe early 
1990s: first Executive Out- 
comes and now Sandline. The 
Tory government looked the 
other way while mercenaries 
were recruited by Executive 
Outcomes; now the Labour 
government does the same 
while another mercenary 


group exports weapons to 
Sierra Leone. 

This issue strikes at the 
heart of foe Labour govern- 
ment's so-called 1 ‘ethical for- 
eign policy”. What kind erf gov- 
ernment will Sierra Leone get 
if It depends on mercenaries 
and another dictator (foe Nige- 
rian one) to restore Kabbah to 
power. And at what cost? 
Sierra Leone’s diamonds are at 
the heart of such sordid deals. 

Can the Labour government 
be sincere in its claims that it 
is interested in democracy in 
Nigeria when it encourages a 
dictator to overthrow other 
dictators? Could this have hap- 
pened without some form of 
co-operation between the For- 
eign Office and the Nigerian 
government? Direct answers 
on Britain's role in the use of 
mercenaries in Africa will be 
most welcome. Please stop 
these mercenaries from invad- 
ing Africa. It is unethical, sor- 
did and destabilising. 
ZayaYeebo. 

Editor, The African, 

London. 
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Professor Ralph Raphael 


The Guardian Thursday May 7 1998 




Unlocking the nature 





P ROFESSOR Ralph 
Raphael, who has 
died aged 77, was 
the former bead of 
the department of 
organic and inorganic chemis- 
try at Cambridge University, 
and widely regarded as one of 
the best departmental organis- 
ers in academic research. He 
was also a great organic chem- 
ist. a natural humorist and 
teacher, a master of empirical 
logic and revered by his 
research students. He was 
active as professor emeritus 
until his death. 

His major focus of scien- 
tific interest, natural prod- 
ucts such as pheromones 
and. in particular, the large 
group of compounds called 
the acetylenes, emerged dur- 
ing his post-graduate 
research at Imperial College 
in London during the second 
world war. Having gained a 


brilliant first he carried on 
for his doctorate under 
Ewart Jones, then reader In 
organic chemistry at T.mw^ n 
University. One of Raphael’s 
eani«t research papers, pub- 
lisbed jointly with Jones In 
1943 and concerned with 
routes to the synthesis of 
vitamin A, reveals the metio- 
ultms analytical techniques 
and the interest in acetylene 
compounds which were later 
to be hallmarks of his life’s 
work. 

In the year this paper was 
published, armed with a two- 
year war-time doctorate and 
still only 22, Raphael Joined 
the pharmaceutical company 
May and Baker as head of the 
chemotherapeutic research 
unit. The unit was working 
on the synthesis of penicillin, 
but Raphael was never folly 
at home in a commercial lab- 
oratory and in 1946 he ac- 


cepted, with some enthusi- 
asm, the offer of an LCI 
research fellowship at Impe- 
rial College. Warmed by a 
friendship with the gentle 
and brilliant war-time refu- 
gee acetylene chemist Franz 
Sond heim er. the organic 
chemistry of natural prod- 
ucts became his life. 

The fellowship shaped his 
life in several ways for, while 
at Imperial Ralph met and 
married Prudence Giffikin — 
who became his companion 
throughout his career — and 
published such original and 
valuable research during 
1947-1948 that, a year later, he 
was awarded the Meldola 
Medal of the Royal Institute 
of Chemistry. While deeply 
engrossed amid an array of 
learned journals in the li- 
brary, he might also be look- 
ing after his family ’s first 
baby in its pram. 



Such childcare was revolu- 
tionary at that time, but 
Raphael was the stuff of leg- 
ends. It was said that his pro- 
motion was so rapid that he 
knocked politely on each new 
door of his career in case his 


Raphael's earliest 
research reveals 
the meticulous 
analytical 
techniques and 
interest in acetylene 
compounds which 
became hallmarks 
of his fife’s work 


predecessor happened to be 
still in stm. By way of a lec- 
tureship at Glasgow — where 
he demonstrated that hista- 
mine can be synthesised 
from acetylenes — he leapt in 
1954 into the chair of organic 


chemistry at Queen’s, 
Belfast. 

At this time Queen’s bad a 
tradition of- academic japes 
but Raphael invented an aca- 
demically dang erous genre of 
his own. Within it a lecture 
would begin with valid if dif- 
ficult chemistry and then 
very slowly, perhaps imper- 
ceptibly to most of bis audi- 
ence, drift into the unlikely 
and thence to the wholly 
ludicrous. 

In 1957 he returned to Glas- 
gow as Regius Professor of 
Chemistry, a post he held for 
15 highly productive years- 
During that time he contrib- 
uted a new route for the syn- 
thesis of "queen bee sub- 
stance” — the pheromone 
which determines worker 
bees’ development — and in- 
vestigated the structure and 
synthesis of a wide range of 
naturally occurring com- 


pounds. particularly those 
relating in some way to 
growth control or plant 

pr AmS l his many discover- 
ies is chrysanthemic amd- 
derived, as it sounds, from 

the everyday 
mum — which possesses m- 
sect-repellent and killing ca- 
pabilities similar to the 
pyrethroids. For the wide- 
ranging investigations ana 
discoveries he had already 
made he was elected a Fellow 
of the Rural Society m 1962: 
at that time he was also a 
member of the Science 
Research Council's chemis- 
try committee and vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of 
Chemistry. , . 

In 1973 he was invited to 
Cambridge and the most 
prestigious post of professor 
of organic chemistry ana 
head of the inorganic and or- 


ganic chemistry -department 
Under Raphael's humane, 
practical guidance the Cam- 
bridge departments flour- 
ished and his own research 
burgeoned, focusing , among 

many things, on the mysteri- 
ous compounds which con-., 
trol seed germination and 
vrhich could be of gr eatv alne 
to agriculture. He retired in 
1988. : v i:-. 

Raphael was an insider 
and a private man, barely* 
known to the. public. That 
freedom enabled him to do-" 
vote himself to lua family, to.' 
music and to bridge. He is» 
survived by His- wife Pru- 
dence and their two 
children. 


Anthony Twcfcar 


t 


Ralph Alexander. Raphael;, 
chemist bom January 1, 1321; 
April 30, 1996 


Syd Lawrence 


In the mood 
for Miller 



S THE giants of jazz 
and popular music 
, pass on, their achieve- 
snts survive even 
beyond the recordings they 
left behind. Syd Lawrence, 
who has died aged 74. took up 
Glenn Miller’s music as a pro- 
fession some 30 years ago and 
from then on the Lawrence 
orchestra played to large and 
enthusiastic audiences and 
continued to push the Miller 
sound. In the process, leader 
and band somehow became 
embedded in British culture 
— when the Gloucestershire 
cricket team, which had al- 
ready converted wicket-keep- 
er Robert Russell into Jack, 
unearthed a pro mising fast 
bowler called David Law- 
rence. the only nickname 
possible for him. was Syd. 

Lawrence, the bandleader, 
was born at Shotton, near 
Chester, and was associated 
for much of his career with 
North-west England. His 
father, who worked in a steel 
min, played drums hi his 
spare time and led a band that 
gigged around Chester. Syd’s 
first instrument was the vio- 
lin. Aged 12, he took up the 
cornet and later followed his 
fattier by combining a job at 
the mm with a part-time mu- 
sical career. 

By now a professional mu- 
sician, he toured with ENSA 
in 1941 and then joined the 
RAF, finding a niche in the 
Middle East Command Dance 
Orchestra led by clarinettist 
Ronnie Austin. After the war, 
he returned for a short time 
to Chester before leaving to 
Join Teddy Foster, the first of 


his many “name” leaders 
whose bands were featured In 
dance halls and on the radio. 
Apart from a stint playing on 
an ocean liner and a few gigs 
back home. Lawrence contin- 
ued to hold jobs in the trum- 
pet sections of well-known or- 
chestras led by the likes of 
Ken Mackintosh. Cyril Staple- 
ton (twice), Geraldo and 
Sydney Upton. 

In the mid-1950s, again back 
in Cheshire, he worked part- 
time as a salesman before 
joining what became the BBC 
Northern Dance Orchestra. 
Manchester was very much 
the alternative to London as a 
centre for musicians and the 
NDO, under its director Alyn 
Ainsworth, had a large 
following in the area as well 
as over the sir. Lawrence 
stayed for many years but, 
even as adapted for the band, 
the music that became popu- 
lar in the 1960s was not to his 
taste. * ■ ” ’ 

He began to organise some 
of the best musicians in and 
around Manchester for gigs 
based on his own transcrip- 
tions of Glenn Miller, includ- 
ing passages for a vocal quar- 
tet based on the original 
Modemalres. Miller had been 
dead for more than 20 years, 
and already there were sev- 
eral American bands in vary- 
ing degrees devoted to bis 
music. Only one of them was 
authorised by the Miller es- 
tate, with the access to origi- 
nal scores that went with it 
so the rest presumably bad to 
transcribe horn records. For 
this arduous task, Lawrence 
had technical skill plus the 
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Syd Lawrence . . . maintaining the big band tradition 


necessary qualities of perse- 
verance. patience and a good 
ear, and he soon built an 
enormous library of arrange- 
ments, not just of Miller tunes 
but also a handful drawn 
from Les Brown. Woody Her- 
man, Charlie Barnet and 
others. 

The music caught on and, 
by 1970, he was leading the 
band fall time and also ap- 
pearing regularly with it on 
television as part of the Les 
Dawson show Sez Les. A 
secret of his commercial suc- 
cess, during a period when 
big bands were regarded as 
expensive luxuries, must 
have been understanding 
what his public wanted. His 
was not a jazz audience hop- 
ing for feats of Improvisation, 


Letters 


nor (me expecting modern- 
day pops converted to swing 
— Iamb dressed as mutton. 
They were after the best tunes 
and the catchiest arrange- 
ments of the dance-band era. 
Anything from a later date 
would have to approximate in 
style and appeal: for instance, 
Lawrence's version of Li'l 
Darlln ’, Count Basie's 
dreamy classic from the 
1950s, with the leader himself 
noodlins expertly through the 
Wendell Culley muted trum- 
pet spot 

From this point until a cou- 
ple of years before his death 
Lawrence toured regularly, 
playing concerts and dances 
and making more than 20 al- 
bums. Among the musicians 
who passed through were sax- 


PHOTOGRAPft DAVID HEDFEHN 

ophonlsts Ronnie Chamber- 
lain and Gary Cox and two of 
Britain's top big-band drum- 
mers, Ronnie Verrell and 
Kenny Clare. 

In 1994, Lawrence suffered 
an aneurysm and handed 
over conducting chores to 
trombonist/musical director 
Christopher Dean. But he still 
looked after the affairs of the 
band, which will no doubt 
continue long into the future, 
just as he. helped sustain the 
music of the past 

He is survived by his wife 
Catherine, his son and daugh- 
ter and two grandchildren. 


Ron Atkins 


Syd Lawrence, bandleader, bom 
June 26, 1923; died May 5, 1998 


Gene Raymond 

A stair in the shadows 


I T WAS the fate of the actor 
Gene Raymond, who has 
died aged 89, to be remem- 
bered for having been mar- 
ried to the far more famous 
Jeanette MacDonald, and for 
being the nominal but 
eclipsed star erf Flying Down 
to Rio (1933). which intro- 
duced Fred Astaire and 
Ginger Rogers as a screen 

foam 

Although the wavy blond- 
haired Raymond, who was 
good looking in a rather 
anaemic way, lent his ami- 
able and lightweight pres- 
ence to dozens of movies in 
the 1930s, he was generally 
outshone by co-stars in bis 
better films. In Red Dust 
(1932), he played the pallid 
engineer husband of Mary 
Astor, oblivious to the fact 
that his wife is quite willing 
to swap him for rubber 
planter Clark Gable; and in 
Sadie McKee (1934), both 
Joan Crawford and Edward 
Arnold outplayed Raymond, 
despite his getting the 
chance to pleasantly croon 
the theme song All l do is 
dream of you. 

Yet Raymond was excellent 
in one of Hollywood's most 
curious films, the expression- 
ists Zoo tn Budapest (1932), in 
which he was a wild, animal- 
loving young man. who lives 
and works in a zoo. Perhaps if 
he had had further opportuni- 
ties to play more off-beat 
characters, he would not have 
resided so much in the shad- 
ows of others. 

Bora Raymond Guion in 
New York, he attended New 
York's Professional Chil- 
dren's School, and was an 
stage from the age of five, 
making his Broadway debut 
in his teens. His (and the 
older Humphrey Bogart’s) 
first big success came in Cra- 
dle Snatchers, which ran for 
two years from 1925. 

When he got to Hollywood 
in 1931 he changed his name 
to Gene Raymond, and be- 
came a leading man opposite 
Sylvia Sidney in Ladies of the 
Big House (1931) and in Be- 
hold my Wife (1934), Bette 
Davis in Ex-Lady (1932), Fay 
Wray in Anne Carver’s Profes- 
sion (1933) and Carole Lom- 


bard in Brief Moment (1933), 
playing weaker characters 
than the women. 

He was both witty and 
charming in Ftytng Down to 
Rio. in which he portrayed an 
aviator cum-songwriter who 
flies the lovely Dolores Del 
Rio to Rio in a two-seater, but 
pretends to have engine trou- 
ble and lands on an island to 
be alone with her. Coinciden- 
tally, Raymond was a B-17 
bomber pilot in the second 
world war, and flew jets into 
South Vietnam in 1967 for the 
Air Force Reserve, winning 
the Legion of Merit. 

In 1937 he married Jeanette 
MacDonald, who was at her 
height as the distaff side of 
one of the most popular musi- 
cal partnerships in motion 
picture history. Her trilly so- 
prano blended well with Nel- 
son Eddy's stolid baritone in 
eight lavish sentimental oper- 
ettas. But MacDonald’s part- 
nership with Gene Raymond 
was even more durable, last- 
ing 28 years until her death in 
1965. 

Husband and wife only co- 
starred mice, in the third ver- 
sion, of the first world war 
weepie Smilin’ Through 
(1941), directed by Frank Bor- 


zage, in which Raymond, as 
MacDonald 's sweetheart; goes 
off to war and returns as a 
cripple, pretending to love 
her no longer. Curiously, 
there was even, less passion 
engendered on screen be- 
tween these real-life lovers 
than between MacDonald and 
Eddy, known as "America's 
Sweethearts" or, less gener- 
ously, "The Singing Capon 
and The Iron Butterfly”. 

In the late 1940s both hus- 
band and wife’s careers pe- 
tered out, though she did a 
number of concert tours for 
which he wrote a few songs. 
In. 1948 he produced, directed 
and starred in a Justifiably 
forgotten thriller (with songs) 
called Million Dollar Week- 
end He was rescued by televi- 
sion. on which he cropped up 
in such series as The Defend- 
ers, Ironside, Mannix and The 
Man from U.N.CX-E., his hair 
darker, but his face vaguely 
familiar to those who recalled 
his breezy personality from 
the 1930s. 


Ronald Bergan 


Gene Raymond, film actor, bom 
August 13, 1908; died May 3. 
1998 



Ian Btrchall writes : The Impor- 
tance of the work on Algeria of 
the French philosopher Jean- 
Frmcois Lyotard {obituary. 
April 27) was not simply that 
he "took sides against his 
counizy n but that his analysis 
of the Algerian revolutionary 
process broke with the “Third 
Woridism" prevalent on the 
French left, which despaired of 
the French working class and 
equated national liberation 
with socialism. The distinctive 
feature of Socialisme ou bar- 
barie was not, as your obituar- 


ist thinks, its interest in psy- 
choanalysis. The preoccupa- 
tion of Socialisme ou barbarie 
throughout the 1950s was with 
shop-floor workers’ experience 
and the potential for new 
forms erf workers' democracy 
— notably the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution’s workers* coun- 
cils. Its "distinctive feature" 
was the rejection of the Idea 
that the states of the Stalinist 


bloc represented any kind of 
socialism, and the insistence 
on the essential similarity of 
the regimes, east and west 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


AN ARTICLE on the Analy- 
sis page, Page 19, April 23. 
headed. Night school in the 
living room, appeared to 
attribute to Jayne Moules, 
not Jane as she was de- 
scribed, things which she did 
not say. Xt also called her the 
director of Child Line, which 
she is not. She is director of 
ChildLine Yorkshire & North 
East Jayne Mollies did not 
Speak at all to the reporter 
who compiled our report and 
would certainly not have said 
that 890,000 children called 
ChildLine to say they had 
worries over education and 
exams. .Children calling 
about exam stress last year 
made up less than one per 
cent of the total number of 
102,816 children helped 'by 
ChildLine with problems of 
all kinds — from abuse to 
bullying. However, a Child- 
Line survey of 1,453 children 
in 16 secondary schools 
across the country did show 
that children put worries 


about exams and their future 
at the top of their list of 
anxieties. 

THE GUIDE mortified a num- 
ber of readers, Page 92, issue 
of May 2, by beginning its 
preview of the episode of Bal- 
ly kissang el due for trans- 
mission on BBCl on Monday 
May 4, "The village faces up 
to Assiimpta’s tragic 
death. . thus breaking the 
news to those who missed it 
when it was broken else- 
where in the press. The reve- 
lation was not part of the 
BBC. publicity handout for 
the Sunday and Monday epi- 
sodes. Apologies to those 
whose evening we spoiled. 

A NEWS in brief item 
headed. Earthquake sh akes 
Scotland, Page 8. May 4, said 
the “epicentre of the quake 
was nearly 14 kilometres 
under the seabed . . it was 
not, although the focus may 
have been. The epicentre of 


David Watson writes: Last 
year, my school, where I am a 
13-year-ald pupil, set me a 
homework enquiry, Faith In 
Action about a famous Chris- 
tian. So I wrote to Trevor 
Huddleston ( obituary April 
21 ) who sent such a kind and 
friendly letter back, and also 
copies of Naught far your 
Comfort and Return to South 
Africa. He said that he was 
honoured to be chosen. The 
honour was all mine, as I read 
the books and found that his 
life was truly faith in action. 


an earthquake is the point on 
the earth's surface directly 
above the focus of the earth- 
quake. The focus Is the place 
of origin of an earthquake, a 
storm, a volcanic eruption 
etc. (Both definitions, The 
New Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary ]. 

A LEADER headed. Bankable 
holiday, Page 15, May 4, said, 
"Currently, the only common 

holidays [In the BC] are 
Christmas Day and New 
Year's Eve." We meant to say 
New Year’s Day. 

It is the polity qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers' Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm. Monday to Friday.. 
Surface mail to Readers’ Edi- 
tor, The Guardian, 119, Far - 
ringdon Road, London EClR 
3ER. Fax 0171 239 9897. E- 
maiL • readerfaguardianco.uk 


Chris Birch writes: During the 
late 1970s when Denis Howell 
(obituary. April 20) was an 
environment minister, I was 
editor of Municipal Engineer- 
ing and was sometimes sum- 
moned to Howell's office for 
press briefings. He had a 
caustic tongue with which he 
lashed his erring civil ser- 
vants. After one lashing and 
Howell's subsequent apology, 
a senior civil servant told 
him; “My day would not be 
complete, Minister, without a 
bollocking from you." 


A Country Diary 


hfe partners Gene Raymond, 
and Jeanette MacDonald in Smilin’ Through 


Birthdays 


Scobte Breasley, jockey, 83; 

Teresa Brewer, actress and 
singer, 67; Lord Briggs, his- 
torian. 77; Peter Carey, 
author, 55; Tim Collins, Con- 
servative MP, 34; Prof Alan 
Cuthbert, master, Fitzwil- 
Uam College. Cambridge, 66: 
Murray Easton, chief execu- 
tiye. Rosyth Naval Dockyard, 
47, IMfik Flood, former direc- 
tor, ica, 49; Sir James Gow- 
ans, medical researcher, 74; 
Boom Hanbury-Tenison. 
explorer and author, 62- 
David Hatch, chairman’ 


HIGHLANDS: Standing on 
the side of a cliff at a safe 
distance, the telescope 
revealed our second osprey 
nest of the year in the wood 
far below — a huge structure 
at what seemed the very top 
of a dead tree. Two adults 
were on the nest and then 
suddenly one flew off and up- 
wards as a third osprey flew 
up the ' strath. There was no 
fighting as such but the “In- 
vader" was quickly shown 
that the strath and airspace 
was already occupied and It 
went off over the hills. The 
resident osprey resumed the 
nest and the incubation of the 
eggs continued unabated. The 
woodland contained a few old 
pines but it was the wffiows, 
with their yellow pollen 
masses, that were conspicu- 
ous among the other broad- 
leaved trees. This no doubt 
attracted Insects which in 
turn attracted willow war- 
blers; their song seemed 
everywhere. While the os- 


at S ra «tve so wre 
uk lew minutes when akri* 
after skein of greylag geese 
passed high over us — several 

Sri* ec fe ed oyer the strath 
and flankmg hills. They Qew 
“rtk ■- perhaps to their iS. 

grounds - The 
cuff held nesting fulmar*; ann 

btfal calls were the back, 
ground to the superb 

kestrel that was nestinen* 
the same cliff as the tom.^ 
ent fulmars. Across ttwtwL 

^ « wBlSS 

haft moved down from thS 
us^l haunts on the sS 
cliffs and were grazing in^o 
of the lower fields, ^s tribe 

has been here for many yeara 

but occasionally domeSS 3 
unals have simp^S 
turned out with them. ant \ f} 
looks as though this tedfc, £ 
Pened recently as some nffi£ 
goats had tassels. ™ **** 
BAY COLLIER 


National Consumer Council 
59: Anya ffindmarch, de- 
signer, 30; Sir Michael Hop- 
JF“s. architect 63; David 
Leach, potter, 87; Calom 
Macdonald, Labour MP, 42; 
Sir Nell Macfarlane, chair- 
man. Sec urtcor, 62; David 
Marshall, Labour MP. 57: Dr 
Tony O’Reilly, newspaper 
magnate, chairman H-J 
Hemz, former Ireland rugby 
footballer, 63; Richard O’&it 
Hvan. actor, 54; Ruth 
rrawer Jhabvala, author 
71; Michael Rosen, poet and 
writer, 52; Lynn Savjflle, pho- 
tographer, 48; Elizabeth Sfi- 
deretrom, soprano, 71; Clive 
swey. Labour MP, 59; David 
lomunson, actor, 8L 
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Women in Europe 
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Chomsky, a 
radical rooted 
in the past 
8 


Jobs for 


the girls 


The EU ringingly declared this week that 
women were at the heart of work policies. 
Firie. Then why are so few women in the top 
posts, including in the EU itself? 

Martin Walker investigates 



NTHE surfece, it 
(looked IQce a 

day for 

I Europe’s Women 
Tin Belfast yester- 

das asaH fifteen 

European - ttoton -member 
states attended their first Coun- 
cil meeting on women’s affairs 
to sign a declaration that they 
would all henceforth par 
women "at the heart of ED and 
national employment policies". 

So they should. Under last 
year’s Amsterdam treaty arti- 
cles 2 and 3 of the ED'S funda- 
mental law bavebeen amended 
to outlaw discrimination 

based on sex and to commit the 

EXT to "promote equality and 
eliminate inequalities between 
men and women”(f J. 

In - Brussels Itself , women 
were to the fore yesterday The 
commission's annual state- 
ment an the . fight against 
fraud was unveiled by the 

Swedish commissioner tor 
justice and legal affairs, Anita 
Gradin. Italy’s commisstonei; 
ffmm * Banina, released her 
budget for the EfTs humani- 
tarian operations. Denmark’s 
commissioner for the environ- 
ment, Rttt Bjerregaard. just, 
back from signing the Kyoto 
protocol on global, wanning 
on Europe’s behalf at the 
United Nations last week, 
released her own plan to bring 
the new EU applicants from, 
eastern Europe into line with. 
EU environmental rules. 

And at the European pmiia- 

ment yesterday the British 
MEP Pauline Green who runs 

the Socialist group, the largest 

political body in th e par lia- 
ment, announced the way the 
MEPb would handle their 
fog gH n g s into the six people 
nominated to run Europe's 
new Central Bank. F l anki ng 


her was the bead of parlia- 
ment’s monetary committee. 
Christa Eandzio-Flath. 

All very impressive. On the 
face of it, an image of women 
in power that Is sot matched 
in the t7S. in -Japan, hi Russia 
or China or even at the United 
Nations. 

But note that the sis mem- 
bers of the new central bank 
board are all men. with the 
single exception of Finland’s 
central bank chief, Sirkka 
Bamalalnen. . 


The people who picked toe 
bank board at last weekend’s 
EU summit were the fifteen 
national beads of government 
all of them men. It was the 
same last yeai; at toe ED sum- 
mit in Amsterdam, when the 
only woman was toe .hostess. 
Queen Beatrix. ft -will be toe 
same again when Queen Etiz* 
beth hosts nest month's ED 

gnTYirmt ip Cardiff. 

At the Brussels special 
summit last Saturday each of 
the fifteen ED member states 
barf a delegation of three: 
prime minister, foreign and 
finance ministers. Of those 45, 
only three were women: Den- 
mark's finance minister, Fin- 
land's foreign minister; and a 
top civfi servmxt from Luxem- 
bourg, standing in for her 
(male) foreign minister. 

In a survey it published last 
yeai; the Council of Europe 
(which brings together all 40 
countries of toe continent, 
including Russia), found that 
women “remain severely 
underrepresented" in politics 
and pubbc life across Europe. In 
six countries, there were no 
^Bt TfrtCTiTrtfrrf^fpr q at all. Sweden 
did best; where women 
accounted for almost half of the 
MPs and for half of themfnis- 
ters. On average across Europe, 


women account for about 12 per 
cent of ministerial jobs and par- 
1 femantarytatosp). 

Britain does better than the 
all-European average, but 
worse than the EU average. On 
the Council's rating to r w o m en 
in politically powerful jobs, 
Britain came ninth out of toe 
15 EU members. Without last 
year's election, which brought 
new women Labour MPs said 
five w rit nan minlatpi- a into a 
cabinet of 22. Britain’s record 
would have besm a lot worse. 
The Bouse of Commons is now 
1&5 per cent female, dose to 
the European average. 

The European parliament 
has 650 seats, of which 167 are 
held by women. The European 
Commission likes to boast 
that “at the highest level” it 
has five women commission- 
ersalopgs i de 15 men. 


P ADRAIG FLYNN, 
the Irish commis- 
sioner for social 
affairs, boasted to 
the European Par- 
liament in the 
debate last September an the 
first annual report on equal 
opport unities within the ED, 
that after the latest round of 
promotions in the commis- 
sion bureaucracy the number 
of women at senior level bad 
risen from five to 38. True, but 
the staff unions point out that 
in higher and middle manage- 


ment, just below the "visible 
layer" of top jobs, men out- 
number women by five to one. 

The social affeirs directorate 
looked al ite hiring and promo- 
tion roles, and found that they 
bad — without meaning to do 
so — installed a glass ceiling 
which discriminated against 
women. The key to this was the 
commission’s age limits Sot 
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Jobs, which took no account of 
toe feet that the average Euro- 
pean woman starts to have 
babies at the age of 29. when 
she is still too young to apply 
for senior Jobs. Many women 
were toennot prepared to apply 
for jobs that Involved travel or 
late nights and weekend work 
until the chfldren ware grown 
— by which time they were too 
old to apply The age limits are 
now being reviewedfSJ. 

Tbat could be just in time 
tor Europe's real sexual revo- 
lution, which looks to be eco- 
nomic r ather than erotic. AH 
across Europe, with the 
notable exception of Germany 
women arc star ting signifi- 
cantly to ou tnumb er mpn in 
higher education. On average; 
there are 110 women with 
higher education qualifica- 
tions tor every 100 men. The 
traditional strong correlation 
between education and later 


income levels tons Implies that 
Europe’s women should be 
heading for a golden age of bet- 
ter jobs with more responsibfi- 
ities and higher incomesfd}. 

The operative word is 
"should”. Despite pd a 
figures which have been 
improving steadily for twenty 
years, both incomes and 
employment rates still lag 
behind for women. The latest 
EU unemployment figures 
report that in Ffebruarx 1SLS 
per f ynt of womsi utpi'p 
unemployed, compared to S3 
per cent of men. Of women 
under toe age at 25, 22 per 
cent were unemployeds - 
Vfomen also make up the vast 
majority of part-time workers 
— 82 per cent of all part- 
timers, according to a report 
from Patricia O'Donovan, 
assistant general secretary of 
toe Confed e rati o n of Free 
Trade Unions, 


There is now a three- 
pronged effort to ensure that 
the “equality" guarantees of 
the Amsterdam treaty come 
about The first is organised 
by the EU Commissions: the 
Council (currently run by 
Britain, which organised yes- 
terday's pioneering session In 
Belfast), the parliament and 
toe commission. They are all 
now committed, by the Ams- 
terdam treaty and by last 
year’s Luxembourg summit. 
to ensure that the employ- 
ment strategies explicitly 
include national action plans 
to ensure equality of opportu- 
nity in employment for 

women. 

That sounds vague and 
imprecise. In feet, hard policy 
goals are being set by toe 
Brussels-based European 
Women’s Lobby which repre^ 
sente 2.700 women’s organisa- 
tions across toe EU, to Insist 


that governments cannot con- 
sider their employment policy 
their social policy and their 
care of children and the 

elderly separately 

“Measures must be taken to 
increase women's employabil- 
ity by societal provisions of 
care an toe one hand ... and pol- 
icy action to create incentives 
for sharing family responsibili- 
ties," said its statement at this 
week’s Belfast conference. Thai 
means legal guarantees of paid 
parental leave and better and 
clearer definitions of the social 
rights of part-time workers, as 
well as improved care systems 
for children and the dderfy 
The second effort Is legal. 
Women su ffe red a sharp 
reverse to toe European Court 
in 1995, which ruled in the 
Kalanke case that a system of 
quotas established to help 
women in the German town erf 
Brempn was against the consti- 


tuttonalrtghiaf equal opportu- 
nity That ruling helped to 
invigorate the campaign by 

womens* organisations to 
ensure that the Amsterdam 
treaty included a commitment 
to women's rights. 

But last yeai; the European 
Court of Justice beard the 
MarscbaH case, brought by a 

German male teacher from 
Westphalia, who complained 
that a woman had got the job 
for which he was equally qual- 
ified, simply because men out- 
numbered women in that 
career bracket. The court 
reversed toe Kalanke decision 
and the advice of its own 
advocate-general and ruled 
that Herr Marschall was 
wrong. Positive action to 
appoint women in preference 
to equally -qualified mpn to 
public-sector jobs was legal, 
so long as it was not based on 
rigid quo tasffij. 


T HE third effort 
comes from the 
women's lobby and 
tbeNGOs, which is 
trying to put real 
life and real people 
into the theoretical opportuni- 
ties opened by the courts and 
treaties. After holding their 
first women’s summit along- 
side toe Luxembourg special 
summit on jobs last yean it is 
holding another women's sum- 
mit in Cardiff. Ibis year to 
match the all-male EU avast 
The European Women's 
Lobby has just published its 
first talent bank, a list of 
nampc and addressed and con- 
tact numbers for over 2,700 
women experts all across 
Europe, an every topic cf pub- 
lic concern. from defence to 
banking, education to polic- 
ing, from toe environment to 
scientific researeh(7). 

“There are no more excuses 
for policy-makers who daim 
they cannot find women 
experts,” said the. Dutch MEP 
Jessica Larive. when ' the 
wxnen’s talent back was 
iannehed last week. Hie talent 
bank has the apHrit target of 
redressing the imbalance 
between men and women in ED 
dgffl anddag, winch the 
EWL sees as the explanation for 
opinion poll surveys, which 
show women significantly more 
sceptical about Europe than 

mm 

“Europe has many problems, 
as evidenced by the process 
towards monetary union. And 
yet in file negotiating rooms; 
you win find mostly men. 
Women can be problem-solvers 
too.” said Barbara He ttferic h. 
secretary-general cf the EWE 
Indeed they can. But the 
feet remains that the most sig- 
nificant woman Europe has 
produced in living memory 
has been Margaret Thatcher; 
the outstanding of 

the irony that a woman in 
to office is more about 
power than about women. 


Sources: (1) The Amsterdam 
Treaty, Artictes 2, and 3, section E, 
clause 2. European Comnwittes 
Publications office, Luxembourg, 
1997; |2} Woman t> European 
Government, resort by the Council 
of Europe. Strasboug, France, 
October 1997; (3J Report of the 
Sockd Affairs Commissioner to the 
European Parliament, Strasbourg. 
September, 1997; (4) Education in 
the EU, Eurostat Report. 9/98. 
Luxembourg; (3J EU 
Unemployment, Eurostat Report, 
32/98, Luxembourg; HQ Ruling of 
November 11, 1987, MarsctaUv 
Nord-fthetn Wastfeffa, the 
European Court of Justice, 
Luxembourg; [7) Newsletter of the 
European Women's Lobby. No 1. 
1998,22 Rue du Meridian, B-1210. 
Brussels, Belgium. Internet: 
ewtOwomentobby.org. 
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Daimler-Benz and Chrysler 
on road to £55bn alliance 



The future’s bright . . . Robert Eaton (left) and Robert Lutz, Chrysler vice-chairman, launch the attention-grabbing Plymouth Prowler In Detroit in 1996 photograph: jbtkowaisky 


Wraps are taken 
off secret talks 


Ian Traynor in Bonn 

Mark Tran in MewYort 
and dirts Barrie 



AIMLER-Benz and 
.Chrysler stunned 
the motor indus- 
try yesterday by 

revealing talks 

over a $90 billion (£55 billion) 
allian ce which would be the 
world's biggest industrial 
merger. 

If a year of secret talks cul- 
mmates in a deal, it would 
cause a huge shake-up in the 
global automotive Industry 
with potential implications 
for Europe’s aerospace and 
defence industry. 

As Daimler-Benz's supervi- 
sory board met in Stuttgart 


last night to discuss a deal, 
share prices in the two com- 
panies shot up on the back of 
analysts' appreciation of the 
neat fit of the- two groups. 

The US company's stock 
rose $5 to $46, giving one 
shareholder, the entrepre- 
neur Kirk Kerkorian. particu- 
lar reason to celebrate. His in- 
vestment company. Traclnda, 
saw the value of its 13.4 per 
cent Chrysler stake, the leg- 
acy of a Caned takeover bid in 
1995, rise by $534 million. 
Daimler-Benz shares rose by 
10 per cent at one point to 
within a whisker of their all- 
time high of DM198. 

The combination of Chrys- 
ler, the third-biggest US car- 
maker. and Daimler-Benz, 
Germany's largest industrial 


group, would create one of the 
largest vehicle makers in the 
world. Operations would span 
the globe and products would 
range from the upmarket 
.Mercedes range to Chrysler’s 
much-imitated Jeeps. 
Together, Daimler and Chrys- 
ler would employ 422,000 
people -and have sales of 
$131 billion a year. 

The two companies warned 
that a deal had not yet been 
struck although they indi- 
cated that if it did go throu gh 
it would be done through a 
share-swap operation. Indus- 
try sources suggested a price 
tag of up to $35 billion for 
Chrysler. 

The euphoric reaction was 
not confined to the two com- 
panies. Investors drove prices 
in other automotive stocks 
higher in the belief that a 
Daimler-Benz/Chrysler 
merger could trigger similar 
moves elsewhere in the indus- 
try. There are pressures 
within the sector to consoli- 
date in the face of overcapac- 
ity and increasing competi- 
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tion from low-cost producers 
in emerging markets. 

An alliance would vindicate 
Daimler-Benz chairman Jur- 
gen Schrempp’s' strategy of 
concentrating on core 
businesses and Chrysler 
chairman Robert Eaton's 
drive to expand outside the 
US. 

German analysts said the 


firms were ideally placed to 
benefit from mutual strengths 
and weaknesses in different 
markets. About one-fifth of 
Daimler's turnover of DM 124 
billion (£42 billion) last year 
was in the US. The deal would 
boost Daimler's presence in 
the US enormously while 
helping Chrysler to create a 
stronger presence in Europe. 


“Usually these mergers 
happen out of necessity, be- 
cause one of the partners is 
weak and ripe for takeover, 
said a German car industry 
analyst “This is different 
They will be aide to share 
their dealer networks in 
Europe and the US. They can 
co-operate on future models 
and cut costs by pooling com- 
ponents supply. They can 
open new markets together in 
Asia and eastern Europe." 

The reaction was the same 
in the US. "To some extent 
there is a hand-in-glove fit" 
said Scott Merlis, an analyst 
with Merlis Automotive In- 
ternational Inc. T would say 
it looks like a match made in 
heaven to the extent the two 
cultures can coexist” 

Garel Rhys. SMMT profes- 
sor of motor Industry eco- 
nomics at Cardiff Business 
School, said the deal would 
make Daimler-Benz the first 
European car company to 
have true global reach, dupli- 
cating its existing strength in 
the truck market. 


Bumper year on the cards 


IAN KING sees no sign of overheating 
as merger mania hits full throttle 


N EWS of the possible 
deal between 
Chrysler and Daim- 
ler confirms that 
1998 is likely to be a record 
year for mergers and 
acquisitions. 

Over the past month, 
three of the 10 biggest deals 
ever have broken, includ- 
ing the $70 billion merger 
between Citicorp and Trav- 
elers, the 960 billion tie-up 
between America's Na- 
tionsBank and BankAmer- 
ica and. the $41 billion 
merger between WorldCom 


and MCI — the company BT 
nearly bought last year. 

Already during 1998, 
mergers and acquisitions 
totalling $788 billion have 
been announced. Many of 
these deals, for tax pur- 
poses, have been presented 
as a merger of equals de- 
spite being takeovers in all 
but name — a situation 
which is thought to be pro- 
viding sleepless nights for 
US regulators. 

American companies are 
also looking across the At- 
lantic, with a survey sug- 


gesting yesterday that, dur- 
ing the first three months 
of the year, US companies 
snapped up a record num- 
ber of their European 
rivals. Top of most US buy- 
ers shopping lists, accord- 
ing to the survey, were 
British companies. US 
firms splashed out a total of 
£7.6 billion on European 
companies during the 
period. 

Second to the Americans 
— in terms of the amount 
spent — were Swiss compa- 
nies, which paid £2.6 
billion for European rivals, 
taking in a total of 21 deals. 

But measured by the 
number of different acqui- 
sitions completed, British 


companies — which spent 
Just over £1 billion during 
the period — came second, 
doing 60 deals. 

Companies based In Ber- 
muda were also high on the 
list, buying four businesses 
for £1.2 billion, although 
nearly all of this was ac- 
counted for by March’s sale 
of the Dewar's scotch and 
Bombay gin brands by food 
and drinks giant Diageo to 
Bacardi. 

However, British compa- 
nies were more likely to be 
taken over by overseas 
rivals dnrittg the period 
than any of their European 
counterparts, with 131 
firms being sold for a total 
of £12 .4 billion- 


BAe soars on German rumours 


Talk of closer ties with Dasa may be 
premature, writes MARK MILNER 


S HARES In British Aero- 
space powered ahead 
yesterday driven, by 
speculation that a possible 
merger between Chrysler and 
Daimler-Benz could lead to 
closer links between the UK 
company and the German in- 
dustrial group's defence and 
aircraft building subsidiary. 

Analysts believe that closer 
co-operation between BAe 
and Daimler-Benz Aerospace 
could bring huge savings in 
areas such as design, 
research and development 
They consider, however, 
that a full-scale acquisition of 


Dasa, constituting most of 
Germany's aerospace indus- 
try, by BAe would be politi- 
cally impossible. 

Talk of closer links between 
the two is regarded as prema- 
ture by some, but a US-Ger- 
man alliance could raise 
questions about what win 
happen at Dasa. 

“This is a motors deal not 
an aerospace deal It may 
mean a greater element of 
flexibility over how the Dasa 
situation is resolved than 
would otherwise have been 
possible,” said Andrew 
Chambers, at Socifite Gener- 


ate, the brokers, in London. 
BAe and Dasa are already 
partners in Airbus Industrie, 
the successful civil aircraft 
maker, as well as co-operating 
on the Eurofighter project- 

Together with another Air- 
bus partner, France’s Aero- 
spatiale, they are at the heart 
Of government-backed moves 
to restructure Europe's de^ 
fence and aerospace industry. 
The programme has been dog- 
ged by problems of owner- 
ship, especially over the 
French government's deter- 
mination to retain control of 
Aerospatiale. BAe wants a 
private sector solution. 

Yesterday BAe declined to 
comment on speculation that 
the Chrysler/Dalmler-Beaz 
deal might provide more Im- 


petus towards closer links 
with Dasa. But rationalisa- 
tion is on the way. In addition 
to considering closer cooper- 
ation with Aerospatiale and 
Dasa, BAe has announced 
plans to pay £369 mil io n for a 
35 percent stake in Saab, of 
Sweden, which makes the 
Gripen aircraft and which 
has a deal under which the 
UK company markets the 
Swedish-built fighter 

Westland, the British heli- 
copter maker and a subsid- 
iary of GEN, is in merger 
talks with Agusta, while 
GEC’s Marconi subsidiary is 
expected be a key player in 
tiie restructuring of the de- 
fence electronics industry. 

Yesterday BAe shares 
closed up 299p at 532.5p. 


PROFILE/Rlair’s choice 


CHRYSLER is the third largest car-maker in the United 

States but ha* always been outgunned by rivals. General 
Motors and Ford, writes Nicholas Bannister. 

Chrysler is best known in Britain for its 4x4 Jeep, but It 
secured a pubBcHy coup this year when Tony Blair 
swappedhtefamHy Ford Galaxy fora top o f tho-r n go 
sowen-oeater Chrysler Grand Voyager. 

ft was founded by ex-Bofcfc engineer Walter P Chrysler 
and was the fifth largest US car company by 1 926 but, after 
Its founder's death in 1 940, embarked on an Ill-founded 
s tr a tegy of overseas investment, acquiring Bootes In 
Britain and Sanca in France. 

By 1 979 its share of the US martlet had stumped to 9 per 
cent, but then Lae lococca, a sacked Ford president, took 
over aid persuaded the US government aid the company 
pension fund to bail out the group. He cut Jobs — staff 
numbered 260,000 In 1977 but 80,000 in 1982 — and 
Introduced new mod el s to tin the com pan y around. 

Chrysler saw off a S22JB bBHon (£13.7 bafeon) takeover 
a ppro a ch from baiondre In v es tor Kirk Kertcortan in t995 
and today ha» secured nearly half the US market for light 
trucks, the one booming part of the IIS motor industry. 

The {poop reported a net profit of S2-8 bilHon on sales of 
$81 bfllion in 1997. Last month It announced record first- 
quarter profits, helped by sales of Its new Dodge Durango. 


PROFILE/Class player 


DAHJgR-BCMZ Is Europ e’s largest Industrial youp with 
roots going back to Karl Benz, who hi 1888 buBt the first 
car powered by am Intan ial combustion en^no, writes 
Nicholas Bannister. 

The group is stJB a classy player, owning Mercedes cars 
send commer ci al vehicles. But its inter es ts now take in 
aeros pa ce, defence and a dutch of other businesses. 
However, the company Is seen as too fat and too dear. 

It Is a situation the new man a g e ment team tod by Jflrgen 
Schrempp b determined to end. Last month he set out Ids 
st rategy, faqrtng down rate of return targets of 12 per cent 
and foreiasiing that global sales would double to 
DM280 bflUon {about £83 bilfion) within 10 years. 

Dasa, the aerospace and defence business, has dready 
ended years of losses and Is expected to play a key role in 
reshaping Europe 9 * aircraft and defence b us i n e ss es. 

Growth prospects for Me rc e des are tho ug h t to be mere 
nmfted. Cars account for 40 per cent of group sales and 75 
per cent of operating profits. Commercial vehicles 
c o nt ri b ute 29 per cent of sales but only 7 per cent cf 
profits. 

Last year Mercedes had to r-ecaH Its new “A” class car for 

modttication after It foiled the so-called “moose test)", fay 
flipping on Ite vide- TtwaPai ml er-Ben x group sOT reported 
an operating profit.for 1997 of DM4.3 baiion. 


Notebook 


Motor marques 
a good match 



Edited by 
Mark Milner 


I F THE Chrysler and Daim- 
ler-Benz deal comes OS' ft 
will be the world’s biggest 
Industrial merger. The combi- 
nation would have a market 
capitalisation of around 
$90 billion (£54.2 billion) — 
putting ft in the same price 
bracket as the banking super- 
deals. 

Although ft would bring 
together two companies with 
very different corporate histo- 
ries, the prospect has analysts 
on both sides of the A t lantic 
licking their lips. 

The numbers are slightly 
deceptive, however. The deal 
is about cars and vans and 
trucks. It is bard to see syner- 
gies for Daimler-Benz’s trains 
and planes. Indeed there is al- 
ready speculation about what 
wfil happen to Daimler-Benz 
Aerospace. 

In purely automotive terms, 
however, Chrysler and Daim- 
ler-Benz are seen, as a good 
match, te. Mercedes, Daimler 
haw an enviable brand name. 
Chrysler has done well in 
picking out bandy niches, es- 
pecially in the sport utilities 
market The geographic fit 
looks neat too. 

As Professor Garel Rhys at 
Cardiff University points out 
the key post-merger challenge 
will be to boost Chrysler’s 
mass market car business in 
the US. It should be possible 
to sell Mercedes cars along- 
side the Chrysler marqne but 
the two will have to toad dif- 
ferent hut complementry 
images. The nearest compari- 
son here is probably BMW’s 
acquisition of Rover, though 
Chrysler is already profitable. 

Inevitably the move will 
have fee-hungry merchant 
hankers wondering what 
other big mergers they can 
dream up. A note of caution. 
Yesterday's announcement 
may change the industrial 
landscape — if it happens and 
if it works. 


Best of both worlds 

L ABOUR has long been 
committed to sweeping 
away the last vestiges of 
“dubby" City regulation — in 
which chaps admonish other 
chaps with a quiet word — 
and put the whole thing on a 
statutory footing. 

Then again there has been 
understandable frustration 
over the very small numbers 
of people prosecuted for in- 
sider dealing over the last de- 
cade, for example. Few would 
believe that number equates 
to the ton extent of the abuse. 

So, separately, the effective- 
ness of self-regulation and the 
criminal justice system have 
been questioned. 

Nonetheless the new pow- 
ers look like an attempt by 
the authorities to have the 
best of both worlds. The Fi- 
nancial Services Authority is 
going to have unlimited 
power to fine and the power 


to launch? criminal prosecn- 
tirrp*; The seriousness of the 
offiprice may he the criterion 
by which the FSA chooses 
which route to ga' But there 
must he a temptation tor pros- 
ecutors to opt for the one 
which they see as most likely 
to bring a result Where fines 
are imposed there is a n inde- 
pendent appeal tribunal, . text 
no initial "court”. 

Alte r na ti vely the SFA may 
invite those It is accusing to 
plead guilty and accept a fine 
or face protracted cri min al 
proceedings. 

Quite how the Serious 
Fraud Office views the-FSA’s 
prosecutorial role' Is unclear, 
especially as the. latter is to be 
given "hot-pursuit’' powers to 
go after unregulated people 
and firms. 

There is also the question of 
how well the new regi me wil l 
stack up against the provi- 
sions of the European Con- 
vention on Human Rights. It 
is unlikely to be long before 
the FSA has to justify itself 
before the courts in 
Strasbourg. 


Harsh verdict 

J UDGING by the share 
price and the earnings re- 
cord, Lord David Salna- 
bury has let down the family 
whose supermarket business 
will now dip out of family 
direction. 

That is an unjust assess- 
ment, blurred by the short- 
sightedness which is brought 
on by Studying such n umb ers 
on City screens. 

David Sainsbury may not 
have been an instinctive 
grocer, and was certainly 
more comfortable in the 
boardroom than giadhanding 
customers — or City analysts. 

But he was responsible for 
the most difficult period in 
any family company’s devel- 
opment — the transition to 
non-family direction. . 

What Is wore, he bad to 
manage that t ransitio n at a 
time when leading competi- 
tors. Tesco and Asda, were 
recovering strongly, and 
when recession plus planning 
changes had ripped up the. 
rules under which the super- 
markets had prospered in the 
1980s. 

And he had to manage a dif- 
ferent transition, from a com- 
pany dominated by his 
cousin. Lord John, to a mod- 
em corporation able to react 
quickly without instructions 
from the top. 

That change was not man- 
aged as well as it might have 
been mainly because David 
Sainsbury was not brutal 
enough. But over five years 
he created a strong team. And 
while there were two years of 
declining profits, the lowest 
point was a profit of £651 mil- 
lion — not exactly, the verge 
of bankruptcy. 

The drive into the US can- 
not be be said to have paid off 
yet and could prove an expen- 
sive mistake, while the devel- 
opment of Home base, includ- 
ing the takeover of Texas 
Homecare. has also been 
problematic. On the other 
hand diversification is nec$s- ' 
sary, and the other new busi- 
ness, Salnsbury’s Bank, 
seems to be powering 
It may not have been a gio- 
nous chairmanship, but nor 
has it been the disaster which 
some in the City would daim. 


Rise in viewers 
leaving Sky 


Simon Beavts 


T HE number of viewers 
tumng out of Sky satel- 
. . ute television services 
has nsen to its highest level 
F 1 “S*® tour years, leav- 

EfxSSS’u* Pf cent owSd 

by Rupert Murdoch, increas- 
J n Ely dependent on the 

di f ital services this 
autumn to win back 
subscribers. acK 
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today sto waJ 

T me nu mber of vw- 
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BSfcyB s decision to reduce 
afons to hire back suberibers 
with special ofiters. 

New subscriptions also rose 
nwre slowiy, up 107.000 to- 
»™!5Jr lon ' compared with 

120.000 new subscribers in the 
same period last year. Dish 
sales rose only 2^00. against 

44.000 last year. 

^figures came with hews 

that BSkyB's profits before 
tex fell £i2 million in the first 
bine months to £203 million. 
Tms was malniy because of a 
jau to operating profits; in 
5 “™ lut by higher program- 
bung costs which - were up 
SSjmiEion to £507 million. 
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Racing 
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nght verdict 


Chris Hawkktt 


T gjRE was no justice 
™ugh P an < d e ?umble 

gas^aar^S 

■ariri^f 16 ■ AUan Maclcay pulled 
wWe to get a dear passage on 

the wwmer. JmmiVFoSuie 
”5 110 ** inner on 
galloped into 
**“ '"fj of Candle Smile and 
was all but brought down. 

Cees, bidding for a re- 
cord third win m the rare, 
had no chance thereafter and 
wras lucky to return in one 
Place, although he required 
rtttches fn a cut leg as did 
Candle Smile. 

Fortune said: “There was a 
gap when I went, but it closed 
on me and I got badly 
squeezed.” 

Racing at Chester’s tight 
track is a great spectacle, but 
can be a nightmare for jock- 
eys and there are always hard 
luck stories. 

S Hence in Court had the 
bookmakers screaming for 
mercy as be scythed through 
the field in the final furlong to 
win comfortably from Turn- 
pole and Leonato. Backed 
from 8-1 to 13-2 on the course. 
Silence In Court was running 
for only the second thru* in 
three years and it was a great 
training feat by Bailey, who 
got his money on last week at 
16-1. 

“It’s amazing what you can 
do when you’ve had a few 
quid on,” quipped the trainer. 
“But Fve been thinking for a 
year that he’d win the Ches- 
ter Cup and told his owner 
Peter Freeman, who I don’t 
think believed me at first al- 
though I managed to convince 
him in the end. 

“Unfortunately, fee horse 


has had leg trouble which has 
spoiled his career. We knew 
he was a stayer, but I've been 
working him with mile 
horses to keep his speed. 

“That was what Peter Wal- 
wyn did with Rock Roi, who 
was disqualified after win- 
ning the Ascot Gold Cup, and 
1 should know because 1 used 
to ride him In all his work.” 

Bailey was a key member of 
Walwyn’s staff in the Seven- 
ties and, without setting the 
world on fire, has done well 
since setting up as a trainer 
in 1380, spec ialising in handi- 
caps and seldom sending out 
a winner unbacked. He won 
the Chester Cup in 1988 with 
Old Hubert and the Ayr Gold 
Cup the year before with Not 
So Silly. 

Barry Hills mainxiinwi jzis 
great record at Chester, his 
favourite course, when Bod- 1 
fari Muka and High And Low 
gave him a double to bring ! 
his total here over the years 

to 94. 

High And Low stole the j 
Shadwell Stud Cheshire Oaks 1 
with an impressive display of 
waiting in front by Darzyll 
Holland, who suddenly 
stepped up the pace three Air- 
longs out and dashed his fifty 
into a decisive lead. 

Michael Hills rode a good 
race of a totally different na- 
ture when getting the 5-4 
favourite Bodfari Muka home 
in the Capital Bank Maiden 
Stakes. 

The colt started slowly and 
had to be switched to the out- 
side in the straight, but buck- 
led down to bis task well and 
got his head in front in the 
final SO yards. 

He was paying the expected 
compliment to his Newmar- 
ket conqueror, the Jack 
Berry-trained Queensland 
Star, who won here on Tues- 
day and looks the best two- 
year-old seen out so for. 



Golf 


Up for the Cup . . . Cloud Inspector (left) leads the field in the early stages of the Chester Cup photograph; juuan Herbert 

Erupt to burst clear from ideal draw 

W ITH only one { treated with a 6lb penalty. I caster last season in the | Nottingham recently. Few 
fovourite obliging at He finished fifth in this Dee Stakes. { would begrudge him an- 

Chester yesterday race last year from an fan- lan Balding's colt has other win. hut he would 


W ITH only one 

fovourite obliging at 
Chester yesterday 
most punters found the go- 
ing tough and there is no 
guarantee It will be any 
easier this afternoon, writes 
Chris Hawkins. 

The card opens with a dif- 
ficult 28-runner handicap 
over seven furlongs, but 
Erupt (2.10), with a fa- 
voured low draw, should 
run well at a decent price. 

Erupt was always handy 
before forging clear to win 
at Musselburgh last time 
and still looks reasonably 


| treated with a 6lb penalty. 
He finished fifth in fiifa 
! race last year from an fan- 
, possible 17 draw, but com- 
ing out ot the number two 
stall now he will have 
every chance of gaining 
revenge on last year’s win- 
ner Albert The Bear. 

The latter carries 121b 
more on this occasion, bat 
must be respected as he is a , 
real Chester course 
specialist. 

Yesterday's impressive 
victory of High And Low is 
a boost for Scorned (2.40), 
who beat this filly at Don- 


caster last season in the 
Dee stakes. 

lan Balding’s colt has 
gone from strength to 
strength, winning both his 
races thi« season, but an 
much softer ground than be 
will get today. If he is just 
as good on the foster sur- 
face he may just get the bet- 
ter of the particularly 
handsome colt Prolix from 
the in-form stable of Barry 
Hills. 

In the Ormonde Stakes, , 
Hills runs that great old 
gelding Further Flight, who 1 
is now 12 but trotted up at 


Nottin gham recently. Few 
would begrudge him an- 
other win, but he would 
seem to have a tough oppo- 
nent in Riyadian (3.10). 

Injury bas prevented 
Riyadian from fulfilling the 
potential of bis second in 
the 1995 Champion Stakes, 
but a third to Germane at 
San down recently suggests 
he can win this. 

Peter Chapple-Hyam has 
some smart two-year-olds 
this season and RaiMara 
(4.10) can score first time 
out in the Sefton Malden 
Fillies’ Stakes. 


Pained Norman 
prepared to 

pack up and go 


David Davies to Majorca 

I N 1988, on the morning 
after a distinctly wild night 
before. Greg Norman, who 
had just won fee Open at 
Turnberry. said he saw no 
reason why, with a modicum 
of luck, he should not win 20 
major championships. Now It 
seems he might have to settle 
for the two he has. 

The Australian has admit- 
ted that nowadays he gets 
“more pain than pleasure” 
out of fee game, which is a 
reference to his mental state 
and not fee shoulder opera- 
tion from which he is 
recuperating. 

In an interview wife the 
magazine Australian Golf Di- 
gest Norman, who will not be 
able to {day for at least five 
months, said he may “pack up 
for ever”. 

This is not the first time 
Norman has agonised over 
whether to continue playing. 
At fee start of the Nineties he 
was in a slump and ended up 
standing in front of a mirror 
and literally going through a 
question-and-answer session 
wife himself. The final ques- 
tion was whether he still 
wanted to be regarded as fee 
best golfer in fee world, and 
when he told himself he did, 
he decided to make it happen. 

He changed his teacher, his 
swing, his attitude and when 
he went on that last-round 
rampage at Royal St George's 
to win fee 1993 Open with a 
final 64, fee target of 20 ma- 
jors again seemed on. “Greg." 
said Nick Faldo, the runner- 
up feat day, “has taken fee 
game to a new level.” 

And so he had, and when he 
led fee 1996 US Masters after 
three rounds by six shots 
there seemed not the faintest 
possibility he could be 
caught That Faldo did so, and 
won by five, was one of 
sport’s saddest collapses. 


Norman now says of that 
championship: “People be- 
lieve 1 am more tormented 
than I really am. The Masters 
I blew to Faldo, I was back in 
the office fee next morning-" 

But of course there are no 
public floggings in fee office 
and when Norman says that 
“Sometimes golf gets in the 
way of all fee other things 
I’ve got suing”, it sounds as if 
he is preparing fee ground, at 
the age of 43. for retirement 

Also, the game is preparing 
to retire Norman. Since the 
trauma of fee 1996 Masters, 
fee Australian b»s not made 
fee cut at Augusta and his 
last five rounds there have 
been 78, 77, 74, 76. 78, which is 
23 over par. Of fee last 10 ma- 
jors in which he bas com- 
peted he has missed fee cut in 
four and next year will not be 
eligible for the Masters, ex- 
cept as a specially invited 
player. Nor is he currently 
qualified for the US Open. 

Norman, who is about to 
upgrade his private jet from a 
Gutfstream to a Boeing 737. 
bas no financial need to con- 
tinue playing He Iim sa i d he 
wants to provide fbr his chil- 
dren, their children and those 
after that. Yesterday he 
added: “If fee ldds can see 
what Laura [his wife] and I 
have left them, say thanks' 
and yet still want to do more 
and do better, feat’s more im- 
portant than fee US Masters.” 

Another fading star, Sever- 
iano Ballesteros, is attempt- 
ing to find Wig game this week 
here at Santa Ptmsa, where he 
has won twice before. “Golf Is 
my sport,” he said yesterday 
before fee Turespana Mas- 
ters, “it’s my job and it’s my 
passion.” The sentiments 
were similar to those of the 
Spanish amateur Sergio Gar- 
cia, 22 years his junior, who 
plays as an invitee. 

‘1 always tee off very ex- 
cited,” the 18-year-old said. “If 
not, why should I play?” 
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CSPC71-2SL Trtwtt « *00 J8L 
rUCG7Onn740- 
OUADPOnP7At7. 

hussslbumh 

i tool*** 1. THOfteABY on. J CamiH 
^ te RMlSrafc-VPW): 

: HM-r* 5-fi te* E^scotJvs EvonL 6 ran 

M. 2. (T Barron) Tote; QUO; £4.70. S4J0. 


| Dus> Fl S3 ja CSF: EM a. 13. WH p««ta s«bc. 
UO (1M «f> I, w»w m BRAVB, J 

! Pantilno [7-27: a, S«osrt« 1 | »M 
! raw): a, n o — i p-v- a ran a a (c 

, Thornton) Tate ESA0: 0.16 W.10. Dual ft 
£3.00. CSF: EB.41. 

3M rare* 1, DALLY BOY, L Chamocfc 
(14-1); 2, AS On P-Ih a, Worth — ll Motts 

17-1 L 5-2 fav Slipstream. 15 ran Ha, tt (T 
Eaoiertv) Tote CiajD; G3JO. El JO. £620. 
Dual ft E2240. Trio: £57 JO. CSF; £5654. 
Trieste C3KL22. 

X9B4Sfa 1, BAlXUTTItAl BOY, J McAu> 
toy (7-4 fewi: a, bosmBUs fensses (3-11; a, 
ttorusch VsAey (7-2). 8 ran OS. 3Jf (J 
dohtte} Tola: G2J0; Cl iQ. P1Q. C1JD. Dual 
F.CSjW. CSf: E5J8. Tflca gt C12J1. 
am ( 7 r Miriili i, enewrate c 
Lowtiier 2, Msepy Baby (W-i); a, 
UeneCbelcB/7-a.8-1 NeSw..Brana.X 
(J Berry) Tote E4JD. El JO. £3.70, El. 16 
Dual ft E339J0, Trio: E73J0. CSF: Cl80i!7. 

Ltc dte i. oanns johm, l aw* 

nock 111-E); a. h u rts)— Air (5-1): 3, 
Cosmic Cess fP— 1). S-1 tew Up In FUntas. 
14 ran » X W Parts*) Tote: arjo, £2.10. 
£2.80, £3Jd Dual ft £32AX CSF: C34J2. 
Trieast E28U8. 

FLA»WiC2SJ0. 

OUAWHSTVCiaiQ. 

• B sss aign— K s .psgsee 

BOOKMAKERS yasrantoy reported aus- 
tolerad batting tor Cape Vara Kr Doty the 
VoOdone Derby and VodsKme Oaks. Coral 
have Mail » hupe "GtxIrtpWn aaniWe" , 
centering around tha Sapltm 1 .000 Guineas 
winner tor ho* Classic*. 6W also on rtW , 
QoaotpNn represemsUves City Konourn lor 
tee Deitgw am Banr lor tee Oaks. 

“From tha moment are opened our doors | 

Bds morning we were knocked over in the 
rash for Cape Verte" sad spokesman , 
ShnonCtara.' We laid her M all rates down | 
from K2 to 11-4, wrth a run, tor B* Derby, j 
DWteere was ateo heavy support tor her at | 
MtorlheWa*-" i 



CtHSKAteKMS 

top rotoi 


TONTPALET 

TOP FORM 

2.00 

230 

3.00 

3.30 

4.00 

4.30 

Sty&tatBaya 
Cafico Lady 
Lucy Tatty 
DiMansa 
Tine Of NUN 
HeraylteHMk . 

Styicta Ways 
Cateo Lady 
Lucy Tatty 
DtHelteo 
Whrtaii 

BtetetaeBoyfnb) 

2.20 
2J90 
320 
3.50 
420 
430 . 

LoagBcod 

KflnqJaa 

Kays 

MskOwFMtUng 
Ice Age 

Smart ttortw 

Blueprint 
KManNpJnz 
SaaTaMaNa 
Tha Dot* 

Ice Age 

AnadtarBaHahawrih 


SDdght fit with pear-shaped rtjJit-tnrKJed loop couse of lm 5 i and St nn-h. Stiff cflmb ID 
n*rh |2 post. 

Going: Good la Soft. -* Denotes Urkera. 

Draw: IMfe to fegh nunhas best over 5t&&. 

tong i tera n ce t nn eBn s. RcteUon ( 2 - 00 ). kite L Suite. WBts, 387 mRes Lemon Bridge 
( 3 . XI. J Hite. BerKs. 371 mies: U MaOao 030). B Hmttry. Sum. 360 miss. 

Seven day vrinoera: None. 

BUaalMtaeltoK 
Vteotwfc 4.00 Zotfl. 

flguffls h traOOs horse Is name denote days since tea authg. J Jumps. 

A AA’HEWMARKET NAKED OAT SCOTRSH SPRINT SBUES* 
aCA/V LOOTED STAKES (Amatar riders) 


AI-WBdtsr, Rbresand. teft-handed track of iXm nidi 3 f nn-in. Separate spur provides 
strait Sf. 

Gtdng: Standard. * Denotes bttas. 

Draw; High nunbos ties r at 5 ft tour numbers an advantags in othar races. 

Long iterance travellers: Pharaoh’s Joy > 4 . 50 ), A Neuconte Devon. 235 mles; Jaddo's 
Batnr ( 350 ) 8 Tha Frisky Fanner ( 4 . 20 . W Tuner. Somarsst 188 mles; CasdH ( 35 Q). B 
PaBng, S Bam. 180 mles; Food ( 35 Q, M Qwrawn. Berks. 13 T miles; Another Bafehuarth 


( 4 . 50 ). E Wiastor. (ton. 13 0 mite. 
Seven day winters: None. 


Saves day winters: None. 

BMcend test tew: 3.20 KaOey GoddBss; 4.50 LtaBtsorg. Waomt 220 BkteprH. 
figues in brackets after hone's name denote days since late outing. 


kA# LOOTED STAKES (Amatar riders) 

6 f £ 2 , 696(14 declared) 

I3I5H teWlM (tar Wjtet. SMta 7-1 1-13 

2(10) 0D4GQD Craw* BofWmaftertl 8-11-7 « Fara (7)* 8Z 

3je MH C DhMel Kbo 0 BmMMI- 7 B Cfedt (7) — 

4® S00WI RnelteB*(B)j Httfcno 4-11-7 _CBMw — 

5(a sDawnateUBK mi3Mufc8-ii-7 crann — 

6(11) S40» Know 0(N ft 6-11-7 IMS Meet* Crass S te 

7 ( 14 ) 5434 ft UltfiCnteram jAltent 9 - 1 W Bks feartk teds ( 7 )* *7 

ana omo aaacaks&mJH*ons-ti-7 0 asm a •— 

9(7) 03448 MeMBww«JbDlMn11-11-7 Hk 0 Cartw (7)W 71 

lira 0DD3P- 9tefchtef»ft®i [feJPEwar 6-11-7 Ms L hn*M0 

11 ^ OWC to^Bg^ ^|CBgBlrtM>G-ll-4 Mb C — BM B » 

t 8 § 60000 JojMI J»r(iqB™^ 4 -n-t - c IMkn0 — 

MM 3tBMterkele6M(t2)fqnAB*y5-iM ten Bri^jte Btetewsa (5) M 

aateg: r-SRw rm. 4-1 Sbte wap. 5 -l Ua)rt ftae. n -2 (team. 13-2 tart Outer, M -1 Oagh Bay 1 
teytvsii. ran. Hsu 

A Q ATATTERSAILS UAtDBI AUCTION STAKES 2Y0 

teavv5f £3,436 (7 deriared) 


A A A MAGNOLIA HAHHCAP3Y0 

teateVIm 41 £ 2,364 (B declared) 




fiMMageWfl 
22<3 Long Bart 
060-30 IMMrteJ 

saw bmstki 


tfEtoowSy^ 

lJtobce9-7 

) U W Eastofe 8-8 


.BMnteoWMBB 
-Platen 86 
j Tte M 


L/ 5 f £ 3,436 (7 declared) 

3 P rate nwcg CTJJOMBB^ 



::~~ e 9 £& * 
j c»B >a 

=E!?S i 


sa rtM3 Pnwta MOW MJWsrt" 7-13 AJOthoto (7) — 

In COM BptateimPfan 7-1? A HeCvftr »* — 

7$ Tlte*r(iO)(BbrtmRJhMSira)7~iO - 

bS 547434 awramMIte 7-10 F Poe » 17 

BaSte 5-2 Una Bek 3-1 fifacpH. 4-1 Ontonfe. 5-1 Trtrtn. 7-1 IfeeRs UOO, 12-1 Briar Frater, 20-1 
DBai* 33-1 Spfceoi 

A SACMEUM CLAIMING STAKES 3 TO 

Myim £ 2.343 (8 declared) 

1 (7) -83414 trarai pn PMMai 9-7 — C lnsfe w ffi IB 

2B 0-4611 OHtoJm|S)|MNlttiiAnM » Bctefte B*«te 

3g 0040 MMHaBr(iftJtenB~i3 B Cnte » 

40) 622S00 SSiiiMrt«»(37)gn)MsNU>ca*T8-i1 PBc feba.W * 2 

5§ 433530 3teWar(l7)JL»rili«-7 t SWMS* ■ 

6 6 5002 Sprig tem P)C A*n M MfD Owfmr $1 

7(1) 0-CC Pinna (17) P DM* 8-0 J M ra — 

8 (« 600000 1MoteBteWMW»ltran7-12 Strap) - 

Botev 7-« Kteiey J*a 4-1 Arter MgeL w *f*U Set. B-1 SMn Buna. T-i Mn Wor, W-l Step 
Uafe* 20-1 WDSteatk M*. 33-1 faset 


awtep 9-1 taco Urir, 4-1 ftag 01 l&e, {Malay kkrtey. 8-i Dyumc Oncer. laapmmM. 8-1 Svp 
*> 1 * 0 - 14-1 SWgcMVnV. 

3 AA JOHN WGQM8 WORLD SN0QKBR CHAMPION SBJJW6 

■Wkammgap 


O Of^PEUMA HANDICAP 

WaACi/Tf £ 3,706 04 dec/affid) 

| IS 03W10 M-RMbPI) my Jar*6-»-12 r - j tete K 

2fia 2»ooo SMi»«BtecmfasahwiBg4-o 9 -C togm & mso 

Sfja 5-3?«l FagsiMJUMnn4-il-B — F ! *»■■ * -• 

, 4ft W10-1 ^CW)®triaiTE«W»rtvi3-8^ RChteW M 

I SO OMOC TT.1E5?* = 

G(11) -34505 OoMeai ( 12 ) W«t»te^rSwft 6-9-1 -tMMr B M 

7« £10440 Chlte PgCCT « Btrie4-0-t 8 O testa (7) — 

am cmoqo Mna&W 3 )te 6 nK 34-«-6 — -Pj tea* — 

9« OWH) StenSUdRAGIIteP 4-M MW) — 

*0 B3afflChrato*(«iWDaw7-^i Aiwran h 

tip *8 1245M ite a a aeBn HMgPPrt?" 1 ^- 0 JSSF S 

1201 -12504 teMMWWIte W. -.. — -.-Fawte aa 

ran? 534530 A w iuuuwV i raa B tffltWUQyeri 8-7-11 IfeNi « M 

14 fl 455426 tehM(«»»*s«tera*7^iO tefawrf “ 

MOok 6-2 Km 11-2 Ka&TBieaa. 6-1 M Fresty. B-1 hj". 10-1 CtaU Gram, Prtneipd Bp(, 12-1 S»ft 
Itara Xtey SctMBai Dwtefc SdtaDlal 

A f-ATULTMAIDBI AUCTION STAKES2YU 

OiPv 5 f £ 2.427 ( 1 1 declared) 


HANDCAR 

1 m 4 IE 2.346 pdecJaad) 

6S0006 FecMh AdBr tiqmi Item 4-9-10-.. 

03«-1 lBe»ToO»W4«JiWrcr7-fl-G 

0080C ffcrt*«wrt ff* saixfi 6-9-5 

S&6B2 rvraUM(t«pMc£l3-e-3 

4WC0 SJBtiMoceja) D Oerceo 7-8-10 

OtMQO Bwitsra (28) JBroe* 4-8-10 

00-480 teMMaLMrWWBHdae 6-8-8 

06046 BmiteOpNFUnMIb 5-8-9 

00043 tea CfeBUnWIUESMi 3-8-5 


CDaSte* IB 

A MB » Mte 

tof* 88 

rrrZW 5 


6(11) -34505 1 

?» £10440 ' 

• (n 0-0000 l 


:/SS *5 


..A Cfedt* N 


MW 5-7 ton rrt». 7-2 F«v Low. 5-1 Ftate ton. trie Okhd. 10-1 3tf*coCk. Altai*. 12-1 
itakaa Iter. Braana. 25 -1 Flwrat 

A A A BGLL5HU1NBHMAUCTKW MAIDEN STAKES 3YD 

ViWVi ml f 36yds £2,801 (5 dedared) 

m 30323 BIMaaf4toBHMery9-B JStekBaa 

8Q 022- tote c—aaaraPteJte»> 9-0 — J Canwi aa 

sS M lanaaridaaMJtteS-O A Barit m 

4(n 4 TtetemtuortfrO « totals a 

5(3 OB 1btFwWvBod*(7)RDtep9-0 A Cteaoa — 

BteteF 7-4 rente 5-2ffl«w. 7-2 ftarrtOriiatealB«nnftid||A 50-1 IBs ftdafcr ftxtK 


r tTn r mSm Z OH? 534530 feraraVraP^^H?*? 1 !?*® -7 '" 

iWl » teg ~ 140 455426 8raWto«terate*-Wl) 


"s £ 2.427 (11 declared) 


BtertePtoamO-lO 

CjraUJ>M8-7 

43 jMMrKBterP}WGte7wi0B-7 

4 Paco (»li6wnii 8-6 — 

33 TbiteS DM PM 84 

ThMkUrtwilfeK Bite* 8-4 

MBMimhv {man W 

00 emmw POooB-1 — 


A AASUNDAYBIAB. HANDICAP 

4 bW tm 65 yds £ 3.648 (14 declared) 


ia 00 OaUUmBPOnB-l — JU oe — 

m 4 cteMAirapDPBme-i AMCwten - 

-- 6 P*riwpteN 7 teer 8-1 MM* — 

«*MiiMMaJBKi&-i a earar — 

7-S to to 4-1 Jtehfe Bd«. 5-1 Paco. Ctara NteOM. 7-1 Ita DariL 8-1 Cya 1 3-1 «bb 


SS 

25-0X1 Bate MRltetee 4-?-lfl — 7 BM*n* 

J ■?m25 

M03D till} H ftpte 5-7-10 * tetawy ■ 

p 7-2 Dot 01 4yt 4-1 Suites. 6-1 Wu* M WMBA. 8-1 The UnttQB Mm 10-1 MB 01 1 


A A ABEGOWA SHJJNG STAKES 

HtuXMsf £1,918 Sdecbia? 


Bf £1,918(9 declared) 

in them mtmnvNBna 4-9-10 d hbmwbbb 

8 rtr&w — 

Chtete CtefmwDCraBWi 7 - 9-5 J Orion-* — 


B OCHXIO C^Osi^imSamm 7-9-5 

0 KOMI BaWSBopiJlUMraS-M 

(S -68203 HBltfekv Famor(l>nWGUTaaw5-9u5 — 

(1) 0 Pate (7) JL tote 5-9-0 

Q MH6 8ooSbiW«4fWw3-8-9 

H 042-40 BMTotem jBany3-6-9 — 

S 650-00 tote Cte w i tte fate BMm>8-4 


..ABcferilBte — 
... C LowttjK 3 — 

G Steden 86 

0 Boohs* — 

^fSsSl M 


Btetec 5-2 ke to. 4-1 Hcrto CMn, 6 - 1 18 a Fitdg Frar. 7-1 C*ten Car*. B-i Btflj. to To M. 10-1 
Brin Mr* Eon Stop 2 P-J Pete 


A OACLYPEVAUET HANDICAP 

NFb OUst £ 2,416 (14 dectarad) 

1 04) 530010 BTOlrttowrSimP MM-M 


06450 Mm 
042 US »C 


5nq 143063 I 


biw^= = I 

RBsaaanW-a * tuS^c 2 

IBLPWB14-M-- — j'lteSK _ 

I KteteB* " 


A CAFRSESlAraiJeS'KAMHCAP 

c VnlU 5 f £ 2^43 (1 2 dedared) 


8 Fheadk 82 
. J Carrol - 
-JlBM S 


6(3 0-ODOO MfaBpJjnjO mod 10-9-0 — 

si SS ~^ s 

9 N 00-100 ttiyMOOBpMW ?*EL* 5 

nfa 4XH0 TM»ltoM(7)*fteK5^4 r . J _ 

12 m 8400-2 Bneft Uin PI PRM444 ® 

n® oomo r,T***“ p ray a » 

140 00000- SHteytertW CSNCTIMS LPcnte6-M2 M*oM » 

MMV4-1GMMBEB ITS toy 7J» fto. tW SB Ctftpt tete'i fiBW M End 

Bpaian, W-i htntefc UBu,Hiee Smuu- 

COURSE SPECttUSTS 


■tnlU 5 f £ 2^43 (1 2 dedared) 

10 «WC Iterate era mR«*8 4-10-fr D GdtBM (3) 8B 

20 1 E 0 - ABmABS) ( fe JBS*teKkbUM 4 - 10-0 B Ptahte 88 

3 A tete 5 terafi£rawnTiNWMM-io a pm b*mw 

11 aiasaKBKjB 5 n==>»EM = 
fg? sasrMMWiii===Jsp - 

Sm 0060 SBratetfaD S b* 4-8-8 — JFrag* — ; 

9(3 96450- Sfewtte 0intlBL5teB&^-4 R CMferai B 

ran oooM imW»MBMc«hm^ *■* !« - 

rag (M 033 moa teteW ffilM — — a mfotoW * » 

12 ( 11 ) WOO lterimiP)DChaODBi 3 - 7-17 — J BMn-* — 

tofty 4-1 /tanBMMWh. P^HayteE, 5-1 Smte Hater. H -2 ftetett 6-1 tetw SnaL J 2 -J 
Pirate Jw.Sipr&i. 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


1« . to % LwrtS» I teas • _J« 

42 158 264 43910 ***?“ 1 

27 .181 MS -4436 5 

23 123 187 -1137 f? 


23 123 187 -1137 

22 110 te +73 » I 2* J 

21 187 11J -43-13 

20 T 2 B TM - 56 M 5 *” 

M 38 368 +1107 DAMM 


i« tea % latest 

a in 195 -34 iff 

30 215 145 >2925 

SO 231 675 -12.75 

13 » 22.4 -7.75 

0 72 123 -IF-TS 

8 113 7.15 IBS) 

8 137 £85 -7200 


Ltonock 

DUM 

taSra 

LBMfcor 


IB 

An 

% 

LMSt 

Tiahos 

W 

AS 

% 

UiteS 

46 

273 

168 

+1404 


45 

225 

204 

+10j6B 

34 

361 

9.4 

-15746 

Hhteg 

44 

362 

122 

■78.70 

9* 

4SZ 

84 

■27234 

AfclBltH 

30 

395 

9.12 

-17872 

29 

144 

2D.1 

440.76 

PNOuma 

34 

398 

832 

-11938 

a 

271 

103 

-5437 

tecliraqr 

3? 

296 

108 

+1070 

27 

331 

82 

-191.42 

j ferry 

27 

209 

123 

-8490 

26 

138 

147 

•3743 

PC Hates 

21 

117 

179 

■758 



14 SPORTS NEWS 


Ronaldo rounds off marven ous night fm- *hg Milanese 


The Guardian Thursday May 7 1398 

Premiership: Liverpool 4 Arsenal 0. 


Uefa Cup final: lntemazionale3 Lazio 0 


European glory for Inter 



Russell Thomas 
at Parc des Princes 


T HE Brazilian Ron- 
aldo completed an 
emphatic victory in 
this all-Italian final 
in Paris last night, a 
triumph marred only by the 
late sending off of the Nige- 
rian Taribo West. 

A capacity crowd turned 
this comer of Paris into a pas- 
sionate Little Italy for the 
night but there was disap- 
pointment for some of the 
neutrals when the teams were 
announced before the entry of 
the sides to firecrackers and 
□ares. Benoit Cauet, the for- 
mer Paris St Germain mid- 
fielder, was missing from In- 
ter's multinational starting 
line-up. 

Both coaches had dearly 
put their faith in experience, 
Lazio’s Sven Goran Eriksson 
hoping his Italian interna- 
tional striker Pierluigi Casir- 
aghi would compensate for 
the loss of the injured Alen 
Boksic, while Gigi Simoni 
opted for two 31-year-olds, the 
former Lazio midfielder Aron 
Winter and the Chilean 
striker Ivan Zamorano. 

Zamorano's height and 
bulk were to provide the foil 
for the vivid accelerating 
Ronaldo, whose first act was 
to dust himself down in the 
second minute after being 
fouled and then taking the 
free-kick from 35 yards which 
soared over. Inter’s next at- 
tacking contribution, only a 
couple of minutes later, was 
to prove startlingly more pre- 
cise. Lazio's marking was cor- 
respondingly imprecise as 
Inter were allowed to build 
leisurely in midfield and sup- 
ply Javier Zanetti, who had 
time to judge his next move 
from near the halfway line. 
The Argentinian's chip found 
Zamorano utterly unguarded 
and the tall Chilean bore 
down the left channel on Luca 
Marchegiani before clipping 
past the goalkeeper into the 
Car comer. 

Inter demonstrated much 
greater prowess In attack 
when they manoeuvred the 
ball to the by-line, where Zan- 
etti pulled back, Youri Djor- 
kaeff dummied and Ronaldo 
paused before shooting from 
the edge of the area. Marche- 
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Lift-off . . . Ivan Zamorano celebrates scoring Intern azionale’s opening goal after only four minutes in Paris last night 


PHOTOGHAPH: BEN RADFORD 


Rugby Union 


giani was comprehensively .[ whose diving header soared I near post and rolled tantalis- 


beaten but the ball rebounded over. 


ingly across the goal before 


from the far angle. 


A wasteful miss shortly be- spinning out for a goal-kick. 


Eight minutes before half- fore half-time by Lazio’s cap- 1 The Chilean held his head 


timp Inter threatened a gai n to tain Diego Fuser proved coni- in his hands but six minutes the far post. 


heading down Ronaldo’s free- 
kick from the right for Zanetti 
to unleash an instant unstop- 
pable shot that entered via 


he received Francesco Mor- 
iero’s pass before rounding 
Marchegiani cleverly and 
stroking home. 


Van Zandvliet set to escape 
the wrath of Twickenham 


punish Lazio laxity when nous for his team. Within later he was to join the exult- 
Djorkaeff won possession, eight minutes of the second mg Inter players as they cele- 


That owed nothing to luck 
but Inter's third goal, after 68 


supplied Winter cm the right half Zamorano threatened b rated a wonderful strike by minutes, had Lazio bemoan- 
and the resulting cross was again with a shot from 12 Zanetti. Zamorano again mg ill fortune as the Bra zi lia n 


returned to the Frenchman, | yards that hit the inside of the I played an influential part ^appeared to be offside when 


— 11 -3-4-2 c Psglluca: Frol: 

Colonnasse. West, Zanarti; winter, Ze 
Elide. Slmeone. Dlorkaeft: Ronaldo. 
Zamorano 

Lade (4-4-Z): Marchegiani; Qrandonl. 
Nesta. Negro. FevalB; Fuser. Venturi n. 
Jugovic, Nedvmt Mandrt. 

Castregfif. 


Robert Armstrong 


N EWCASTLE'S Paul Van 
Zandvliet is likely to es- 


Ruthless Royle starts 
Maine Road clear-out 


Results 


8-3. »-6. .7-8; M Lewie (Cro) W E LWiovt- 
aeva (Rue) >«. ft-ft 6-2; A Ko andkaam 
(Bus) bt B Paul us (Aufl 6-5. 6-2. 


Football 


Baseball 


Don Beet 


J OE ROYLE and Willie 
Donachie have commit- 
ted themselves as Man- 
chester City’s manag erial 
team into the next century 
and have begun ruthless cuts 
to the playing staff, starting 
with the long-serving mid- 
fielder Ian BrightwelL 
Royle has signed a new 
three-year deal as manager 
and Donachie, his assistant 
has agreed a two-year exten- 
sion to his one-year agree- 
ment “It took us two minutes 
to agree,” said Royle. 

In addition to BrightweD. 
the goalkeeper Martyn Mar- 
getson has been released and 
Craig Russell and Ged Bran- 
nan have been put cm the 
transfer list as Royle seeks to 
reduce the playing staff by 
more than 20 and cut a £7 mil- 
lion wage bill by half. 


Richard Rdgtull and the 
teenage striker Leon Mike 
have accepted four-year deals 
but the fiiture of the defender 
Kit Symons is in doubt The 
Welsh international began 
talks with Royle yesterday 
and any new offer to him will 
include a huge pay cut 



Symons . . . faces pay cat 


BrightwelL who ends an 18- 
year association with the club 
he joined as a 12-year-old, 
said: “Joe has told me he 
can’t offer me a new contract 
because of the club’s financial 
situation. I feel sick but I’ve 
been told I can have a testimo- 
nial ma tch. " 

The promoted Macclesfield, 
meanwhile, are already plan- 
ning for the visit of City after 
declaring that all their 
Second Division home games 
next season will be all-ticket. 

A new 1.500-seat stand is to 
be built at Moss Rose, which 
holds only 6,028, and Colin 
Garlick, the Cheshire club’s 
secretary-director, said: “The 
thought of City coming here 
is mind-blowing. Their travel- 
ling support could fill our 
ground." 

Alan BalL Royle’s predeces- 
sor at Maine Road, has ap- 
pointed Kevin Bond as bis as- 
sistant at Portsmouth. 


UEFA CUP 
Hnal 

U*B(OJO 


Zamorano 6. Zanetti GO 
Ron alba 70 


FA CARLMG PftEMERSMP 


U— pool (3) 4 

Inca 28, 30 

Owen 4a Leonhanteen 87 


■MERIC ttll lEAOUHt Boston 4 Minne- 
sota 2 Cleveland 8 Baltimore 5; Kansas 
City 4 Tampa Bay 2; Tatas 2 NY Yankees 
7; Anaheim 11 Toronto 11 Seattle 8 ChL 
cago WS 1. Poetpoaod* Oakland v Detrod. 
MATTOMAl I BAtmrm Honda 2 San Fran- 
cisco 8 (lOinnsi; Montreal 3 ClndnnaU Z 
Philadelphia l Colorado 8; Pittsburgh 5 Si 
Louts 2; Atlanta 8 Loa Angeles 3; NY Mob 
9 Arizona 1; Chicago Cuts 5 Houston 10: 
Milwaukee 4 San Diego 13. 


Basketball 


ham 2 West Brom 1. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION* 
FM Dtotatara Ipswich 0 Crystal Palace 2. 
S-R COUNTIES LEAGUE First: Fulham 
1 Norwich C 0. S e c o n d* Tottenham 6 
Brighton 0. 

Rugby League 

FUST DIVISION 

WakeMd (12) 18, Ktototoy (0) O. 
Wak-fM* Tries: Holland. A Hughes, 
Southernwood. OoNk Cosoy 3 |1 J99). 
WhBafammn (16) 34, Lei*. (4) 12. 
WWtahuraw Tries: Allen, G Chariton. Fa- 
ttalota, Kno*. Wallace Cn sl i* Hetherlng- 
ton 6. Bretherton. Leigh: Tries* Murray, K 
Purtill Oooto* Wingfield 2 (957). 
Puj l pu iiei l i Swtrnon v Dewsbury. 


Do n n e a t er 16) 33, Batlay (16) 30. Ban- 
casten Tries. AJex Goul bourne 2. Mesklll. 
MUtar. Rowie. Coats* Creirraer 2. Flem- 
ming: Senior. Drape* Edwards 4. Senior. 
BaM a y : Trie*, Bargsto. dead Ml. Price. 
Wray. Goals: Price Z 1530). 


Cu riaw uK Indiana 88 New York 63 (In- 
diana lead series VO) Was ten* C owls* 
encai Utah 83 San Antonio 82 (Utah lead 
series 1 - 0 ). 

Cycling 

DUtOURK POUR DAY RACE (Amlan. 
Ft): Im si I stops (187.1 kmj: 1, J Svorada 
(Slovak) Mapel 4hr S2mln 7 sec; 2. A PttILs 
(Latvia) Jack and Jones; 3. A Vlnokourov 
(Kaz) Casino. OiiwiibB 1. FUlk* 9hr Bmln 
4&aac; 2. Vinolcourav at Base; 3. A Vlertioo- 
ten (Noth) Rabooank ia 

Hockey 

VOBBTS COUNTY CHAMPtOKSHV* 

West Zonae He reford 1 Gtoe ft Devon 2 
Hereford 1; Dorset 1 Cornwall 1; Dorset 4 
He retards 1; Dorset 4 Devon 1; Hereto ras 6 
Cornwall Z Dorset 3 Bias 1. Fkul ■|q*nl 
togs: 1. Dorset 1ft Z HeratordS 6; 3. Gins 
6. (First two quality (or finals. May 23/24). 


Fav): 3, CMpatot a (20-1). 15 ran. 14. hd. 
(K Burke) Tote. £7.30; £2fi0. El JO. ESSO 
Dual Fz £33.70. Trio: £257.30. CSF: £26.06. 
Tricast 03033. NR: Pause For Thought. 
Pluvlus, Tudor Faloon. 6J0 (4m 2fJ: 1, 
THE HALAKARMA, Mr B Pollock (8-1 j: 
2, Lard Ho (4-5 Fav); a. Kettles 19-1). 

9 ran. 13. I (Mrs Caroline Bailey) Tolr. 
£6 BO: £1.80. £1.10. £2.70. Dual f: £3.60. 
Trio: nUfiO. CSF: E14.4S. ML High Padre. 
7-20 (Zrn): 1, CIRCUS STAH R Johnson 
(4-1): 2, Waatoy*s lad (2-1 Fav): 3, 
Diego (7-1). 6 ran. TX. 1. (D Mcholsonl 
Tola: £4 AO; £2.00. Cl .40. Dual F: £4.70. 
CSF: El 238. Tricest C49.5B. NR: Easy Lis- 
tening. Fairly Sharp 7 JO (tel 4f> 1, 
fB AMANOIUZ. A P McCoy (15-8 Fav): 2, 
Daodto Imp (14-1); 3, Tra mmBI r (13-2). 

10 ran 3, 1JL |P Dalton) Tot* £2fi0: £131. 
0.40. £2.10. Dual F: £23.70. Trio: £37 60 
CSF: £2587. Tricaet £133.77. 020 (3m 
110yds): 1, LAKEF1ELD LEADER, J R 
Kavanagh |4-1): Z, r emwooda Vitosy 
(33-1): 3, Crahapplr tta (7-4 Fav). 12 
ran. 11. il (N Henderson) Toro: £5.20: 
£2 JO. C1780. ClfiO. Dual F: £245.10. Trio: 
£105.30. CSF: £124.73. NR. Bronltallow. 
OUADPOT* £4.70. PUCVOT! £9 30. 


WETHERBY 


Ice Hockey 


Tennis 


Sweden 6 United States 1. Oraap tk Lat- 
via 7 Kazahkstan 2. 


Ibrox in for £5m Numan 

R ANGERS’S reb uilding I “If I was a player I would I Frank Sinclair. R 
process got under way not have chosen Scotland," 1 Duberry, Dennis 
yesterday when the I said Harry van Raay, PSVs I Graeme Le Saux an 


R ANGERS’S rebuilding 
process got under way 
yesterday when the 
Glasgow club agreed to pay 
PSV Eindhoven £5 million 
for Arthur Numan, a Dutch 
international left-back. 

Numan, aged 28, is the 
first PSV player to link up 
with Dick Advocaat, the 
coach who moves from the 
Dutch club to take over 
from Walter Smith at Ibrox 
In July. “This is my first 
buy for Rangers and there 
will be a minimum of three 
others — maybe from Hol- 
land.” Advocaat said. 


“If I was a player I would | 
not have chosen Scotland,” I 
said Harry van Raay. PSVs | 
chairman. “The level of! 
competition is not even as 
high as it la in Holland.” 

PSV reacted by signing 
the Russian Yuri Nikiforov 
from Sporting Gijon. 

Seven Chelsea first-team 
players are having treat- 
ment for injuries threaten- 
ing their involvement in 
Sunday’s visit of relega- , 
tion-threatened Bolton. 
Frank Leboeufi substituted 
at Newcastle on Saturday, I 
has joined Gianfranco Zola, I 


Frank Sinclair. Michael 
Duberry, Dennis Wise, 
Graeme Le Saux and Andy 
Myers on the sick-list. 

Bristol Rovers’ Jamie 
Cureton has a broken leg 
and will miss Sunday’s visit 
of Northampton in the 
Second Division play-oQs. 

Aston Villa are giving a 
trial to Danny Tiatto, a 24- 
year-old Australian inter- 
national with an Italian 
passport- The FC Baden 
left-back has spent six 
months on loan at Stoke 
City, where he was to have 
signed for £300,000. 


ATP QERMAN OPRN (Hamburg): 
Second round* T Muster (Aual bt Y Ka- 
fetartov (Rusj 8-4. 6-2. J KnfepecABd 
I Gar] M F Dowutt (Bel) &-». 6-3; F ■etf* 
(Sp) to B UUhrecn (Cz) 6-4. 8-2: F Santoro 
(Fr) U T Haas (Got) 6-4. 6-4; a Bor— H - 
gul (Sp) bl U Custabnon (Swe) 8-3. 6-3. 
W Fenroha (SA) M M Rtas iCtille) 3-6. 
6-4. 6-1 0 totetoorle (Cro) to N LapentU 
(Ecu) 4-8. 8-1, 6-4. 

ATP RED CLAY C-SHtP (Fla): Hrat 
round: V Sp mdam (US) to A O'Brian (US) 
2-8. 6-1. 64; SCamptNrii (US) to A Clem- 
ent (Fr) 6-4. T-& D SongotooU in) to S 
Sargltan (Arm) 3-6. 6-3. 7-5; R Delgado 
(Par) to C Ruud (Nor) 6-3. 4-6. 6-1: P 
■dton (US) hC Vtnck (Ger) 7-6. 6-1; J 
Van Horde (Bel) to J Marin (Sp) 7-6. 3-8. 
6-?. m Teton— (Aua) M M Jenaen (US) 
6-3. S-Z 

ITALIAN WOMEN’S OPRN (Rome): 
S e c o n d mod M Ftoreo (Fr) to S Ptt- 
kowakl (Fr) 6-1. 6-2: I ItaloB (Cro) bt J 
Kandarr (Gorj 4-6. fi-4. 6-4: D Van Roost 
(Bel) to N SawomalMl (Japan) 6-4. 6-4; S 
Tested (Fr) to B Sctiett (Aot) «.M.M 
M Seleo (US) to S Fenner pi/ 6-2. 6-1; R 
D ra gon— (Rom) bt A Coafrer (SA) 6-2. 
6-2: S Wsuio (US) to J Kruger (SAI 6-1 
ret A SsncBoa-VIcsrio (Sp) to C TottbiB- 
Valero (Sp) 6-3. 7-5: 1 Sgtriua (Rom) to V 
Ruano4tosCual (Sp) 6-3. 7-6; C Wa i Un sz 
(Sp) to F Peneffl (li) B-1. *-6.6-3: A Puaal 
bt J Novotna (Cz) 9-6. 7-6. 6-3: H Mogfe 
ISwttx) H Feng U (China) 8-3. 6-0; V WB- 
Sama (US) bt M Sanchez Lorenzo ISp) 
6-1. 6-4; L to—ond (US) to A Miner (US) 


Motor Sport 

RALLY OF COR S ICA* 


(after 17 limed stages): 1 . C McRae (GBt 
Subaru l i n pr e za 4hr 2min 46J60C 2. F 
Del scour (Fr) Peugeot 306 at zr^sec: X P 
UhU nu Stoaru Impieza 30.0; 4, G Panizzl 
(Fr) Peugool 308 36.1; S, B Thlry (Bel) Ford 
Escort -»3 fir 6. DAurtto (Fr) Toyoa Corolla 

(alter ato rounds to 14): 1. McRae 24pto; 2. 
C Sal nz (Sp| ZL 3. R Bums (GS) tft 4. J 
KanMomen (Fin) lft 5. Aurlol 19; 6. T Mo- 
Unen (Ftn) M; 7. F Lois (Bel) 1ft 6. Uattt 8: 
9=, A Vaianen (Fin) ft Deiecour 6. toe 1 
toet ra o ra ato—flagai 1. Subaru 35ptr 2. 
MltsublsM 32: 3, Toyota 32; 4. Ford 25. 


SjOS (2n0* 1, BLA ND SANCTUARY. R 

■mormon ( 5-4 Fav|: Z, AlcaMi (9-4); S, 
to aa du ui Cteo ra (13-1 L 13 ran. 2. 3. (D 
Nicholson) Tow C2.40: Ct. 10 . ClfiO. £3fi0. 
Dual F:£210. Trio. riZOO. CSF: 0.81. MS 
(SailOi 1, ORGAN recital, M Brennan 
(3-1 ): a, Pia o aa l u a (7-4 J| Fav); 3, Radtoal 
CWcr (7-4 Jt Fav). 7 ran. 6. 14. (O Bren- 
nan) Tote: £3.88: ClfiO. Cl. 00. Dual F: £2fi0. 
CSF: £8.44. MR: Phar Echo 7M (2m 4f 
1 10yda)i 1, PHOJtoS WOODY, M A Fltz- 
geroid 1 5-1): a, PaaBaaOa Fi»er (io-i). 3 , 
BostJe Air (9-1). 5-2 Fay Corston Joker. 1 J 
ran. 8. ho. (N Henderson) Tow £5.30: £2.10. 
C2.40. £1.50 Dual F: £48.70. Trio: £92.90. 
CSF: £50 so. Tricast £411.41. 7JS (2m 41 
llOyda): i_. AUTO Pi lot, M A Fitzgerald 

Or juju Imp (7-1 L 9-2 Fav The Snow Bunv 
19 ran. 3. 1 . |N Henderaonj Tote. £i5fift 
£4.50- £2.70, £330. Dual F: E108J0. Trio: 
£188.80. CSF: £92.63. NFL QoH Land. 8-05 
(toap 1, CROSSHOT, R Supple (9-4 Fav): 
2, PWMcal Terror (100-30); S, Storm Fh»- 
e*m(»-1) Bren 3L 8. (R McDonald) Tota 
E350: Cl 40. Cl fiO. C3fi0. Dual F-. £4 JO. CSF: 
ESL82- Tricast G134J8. 8JS (2 at 1, 
WYNYAHD KNIGHT, P Niven (15-5 Fav); 
2. Oworoman (6-1): 3, Qtonwgle ( 6 - 1 ). 8 
ran. IX IX. (Mrs M Reveley) Tote C2fift 
£1 JO, £2fi0, 020. Dual F: C7 50. CSF: 
E14.1Z Tricest £55.98. 

OO*»OTim.l0. PLACHPOT! £48.80 


IwZandvIiet is likely to.es- 
cape punishment by 'the 
Rugby Football Union for his 
part in Monday’s violent Pre- 
miership encounter against 
Leicester at Gateshead. 

Sources close to Twicken- 
ham yesterday suggested 
there was insufficient evi- 
dence of an attempted bite on 
Neil Back’s head to warrant a 
foil-scale inquiry into the in- 
cident Photographs appeared 
to capture Van Zandviiet’s 
teeth making contact with the 
Leicester flanker’s head. 

Nevertheless. a number of 
players involved in the game, 
which resulted in three yel- 
low cards and a sending-off 
could yet face an RFU charge 
of conduct detrimental to the 
game. The culprits could in- 
clude the England centre Will 
Greenwood whose butt on 
Rob Andrew brought his dis- 
missal and the possibility of a 
60-day ban. The referee Ed 
Morrison's report may also 
furnish Twickenham with 
hitherto undisclosed evidence 


of illegalities by a number erf 
forwards on both sides. 

So for no complaint off 
biting — or indeed illegal play . 
of any kind — has ibeen made 
against Van Zandvliet by any 
of the players who partici- 
pated in the ugly, uncompro- 
mising contest that kept New- 
castle on course for the title. 

An inconclusive newspaper 
picture is still the only “evi- 
dence” of any major indiscre- 
tion by the Newcastle prop. 
Leicester decided to let the 
matter rest while Morrison 
said he had not seen a biting 
incident to report The RFU 
would almost certainly 
require solid, corroborated 
evidence of a bite before de- 
ciding to embark on the same 
costly time-consuming proce- 
dure that earned Bath’s Kevin 
Yates a six-month ban for ear 
biting earlier this year. 

But the punching, stamping 
and general mayhem that 
punctuated the game for most 
of the 80 minutes was a 
shameful advert for Premier- 
ship rugby in a season that 
has mostly set exhilarating 
standards of excellence 
among professional players. 


S wedish match has 

given the slip to EF Lan- 
guage, her rival for the overall 
win in the Whitbread Round 
the World Race. In a dark 
rain-squall yesterday when 
the wind freshened to 25 
knots, Gunnar Krantz bore off 
to the north for extra speed 
while Paul Cayard continued 
to head for the Gulf Stream. 

The Swedish boat, which 
lies second overall and needs 
to win this eighth leg to La 
Rochelle with EF Langnam, 
poorly placed, quickly went 
from nine miles behind to 
eight in front ofher rival and 
took the leg lead. It was some 
hours before Cayard found 


Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACE* Lag Bgkfa 1. Inmvettui Kveemer 
(Nor) 2fiS4 miles to ttnl*h; 2. Cliesale Rac- 
ing (US) lOfi miles behind leader a. Stik 
Cut (GB) 13.2: 4. Marti Cup (Mon) 17.4; E. 
Toshiba (US) 205: ft Swedish Mach (Sws) 
22.0; 7. BruntoSunergy (Ned*) 23.7; 8. EF 
Language (Swe) zsfi; 9, EF Education 
CSWOI 37A. 


Fixtures 


Football 


Evening Racing 
UTTOXETER 


uo (>■ am 1, RED 
son (4-6 Fav); 2, teat 


Rat* Nta* (7-«; 3, 
P-1). 5 raft. W. it (T 


FA YOUTH CUP. Pinal, second tog: 

Evsrton (3) v Blackburn (1) (8.05). 
POMTBS LEAGUE: Pronto- DMatora 
Leeds v BtacWJum (7.0). Hrat DMatora 
Coventry v Grimsby (7 0). toe and Bhr- 
Mora Lincoln v Rotherham (7.01. 

AVON INSURANCE COMB; FtoeB Brigh- 
ton v Wimbledon (7.0). Ml II wen v Totter.- 
don* (2fi); Chariton v Chelsea (7.0). 

PA WON BN’S PREMIER LEAGUE: 
NaBml Pto toiun i Croydon v Wembley 
Iftfl)- 


Wofford) Tola: £140: £1.70. ClfiO- Oval Fz 
ClfiO. CSF: E2J6. SfiO (2n0* 1, SPE- 
CIALIZE. M Griffiths (B-1): 3, Mky (7-2 


Rugby League 

ALL I AHCO Huddersfield y Salford (7 JO). 
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ESSEJEBgga 

Kent v Surrey 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


s Cup 


Captains 

take it 
on the chin 


P— M Hopp« at Canterbury 


U 




MAGE is important 
ppojot^LordMac- 
Laurln upon the con- 

™ from the 

new England captain, and 

Lordship will be 
Jcft with satisf £ 
SSP- °° e Eneiand captain 
but two, dismissed in the 
mostrajust feshion and strid- 
Jug off with dignity intact 

When it comes to uncom- 
pronusing professionalism 
Alec Stewart and Adam Holli- 
oake, freshly appointed as 
captains of England's Test 
and one-day sides respec- 
tivdy take pride in the fact 
that they have no peers, but 
yesterday it was their Impec- 
cable standards of behaviour 
which caught the attention as 
they fell victim to two bizarre 
mnpiring slips which might 
have cost Surrey victory. 

That Surrey did not pay 
that price was thwwVc p rim a r - 
fly to Graham Thorpe's or- 
derly 85 not out from 94 balls, 
which enabled them to over- 
haul Kent’s 260 for nine with 
four wickets and three overs 
to spare, complementing their 
eight-wicket tri ump h against 
the same opponents in last 
season’s Lord's final They 
are now assured of a home 
quarter-final. 

Lunch with Lord MacLau- 
rin. and Stewart is already on 
course for a good-conduct 
medal When Kent’s left-arm 
spinner Min Patel claimed a 
tumbling return catch which 
television replays dearly con- 
firmed had hit the ground, 
Stewart would have been 
within his rights to request 
further clarification. 

Patel trapped the ball in his 
arms, grounded it on the um- 
pire John Harris’s Wind side 
as he rolled over, and then 


rescued it with his left hand. 

Only rarely would a fielder be 
so oblivious to the fact that 
such a catch was not clean. 
' As far as I was concerned I 
caught the hall cleanly.” Patel 
said. 

Stewart accepted Patel’s ap- 
peal so chivalrously that Har- 
ris did not even have to raise 
his Anger. 

“I've heard about the 
replays but I’ve no com- 
plaints,” Stewart said. “He 
rolled over, so I didn't have a 
due. They both nodded and 1 
wandered off, clean-shaven 
and in new whites ... you 
know how it is. 

“Lord MacLaurin has 
spoken to me about public 
image, but my behaviour is 
not about to change.” 

Stewart’s unbending profes- 
sionalism was much to the 
forefront during England’s 
tour of the Caribbean. He was 
involved in his own "catch” 
controversy at slip during the 
Barbados Test when Shivnar- 
ine Chanderpaul drove the 
ball into the ground. Also in 
Barbados, during a warm-up 
game, he openly gestured to 
an umpire that there had not 
been the statutory six Adders 
in the circle, but he was given 
out all the same. 

If Stewart’s dismissal yes- 
terday, for 40. deserved 
recourse to the third umpire, 
the Mnw was equally indis- 
putable in that of Hallioake 18 
overs later. Harris adjudged 
that Hollioake, having scored 
44, had been stumped off a leg- 
side wide, bowled by Matthew 
Fleming, when the ball 
rebounded into the stamps off 
the body ctf the wicketkeeper 
Steve Marsh. TV replays 
revealed that HoUioake had 
been a foot inside his crease 
when the wicket was broken, 
only to tumble out 
afterwards. 



Grace note . . . Alec Stewart is on his best behaviour despite his wrongful dismissal yesterday 


GRAHAM CHADWICK 


Durham v Scotland 


Speight flurry 


Robert Kttson 
at Cheste r le S tre e t 


■ a WHEN Scotland head 
Mnm south of the border to 
WW the Riverside ground 
here to face Pakistan in next 
year's World Cup they will 
settle for a finish as close as 
this. Only a late flurry from 
Martin Speight saw Durham 
home by two wickets with 
nipp balls to spare and pre- 
vented the Scots’ first B&H 
victory for eight seasons. 

Chasing Scotland's 210 for 
six, built around Dougie 
Lockhart’s serene 75, the 
home side were marooned at 
120 for five in the 37th oye r 
until Speight chipped in with 
55 during a stand of 83 in 11 
overs with Mike Fo ster. Even 

then Durham contrived to 
lose three quick wickets and 
it needed successive fours by 
Melvyn Betts to keep the 
Scots at bay. , . 

Scotland will be based in 
this area for their entire 
World Cup campaign bat 
whe ther they can emulate Ke- 
nya by beating a major Test- 
playing nation will depend, as 


yesterday, on whether they 
can make enough runs 
quickly pnrwi gTi- 

Scotfish batsmen do not 
relish pinch-hitting. Their top 
order treated gaps in the field 
with the utmost suspicion 
and there was an almost puri- 
tanical streak to of the 
running between the wickets. 

Bryn Lockle blocked Ms 
way to 54 In 40 avers and en- 
tering the 48th over his side 
had just two wickets down. 
Lockhart, a 22-year-old for- 


mer Durham University stu- 
dent now at Oxford, eventu- 
ally missed an attempted 
heave sod the sole consola- 
tion for the home side’s blunt 
attack was leaving extras 
stranded cm 49. 

Lockhart, the Gold Award 
winner, also ran out Jon 
Lewis with a direct, hit and 
«mgh* Nick Speak but Scot- 
land's slow start proved 
costly. 

David Boon would nave en- 
joyed the jelly babies and 
humbugs delivered to the 
press box following a mix-up 
over lunch arrangements, but 
his team will want to forget 
this sticky episode. 


Gloucestershire v British Universities 


Students inspired by House master 


T HE British Univer- 
sities produced the 
shock of the B&H Cup 
so for when they defeated 
Gloucestershire by seven 
runs at Bristol yesterday. 

The students owed it all to 
an educational performance 
from their House master. 
Will House took five for 58 
and the Gold Award. 

The students posted an 
impressive total of 279 for 
five in their 50 overs, the 
22 -year-old Kent and Cam- 
bridge University all- 
rounder hitting 64 off 44 


balls after his team had lost 
the toss and were Inserted. 

Then House stepped up 
with his medium pacers to 
help peg back Gloucester- 
shire on 272 for nine and 
that despite Jack Russell’s 
one-day best of 119 not out, 
much of it in tpndem with 
Tony Wright who chipped 
in for 93. The home side 
had only themselves to 
blame, though, spilling 
three catches. 

The Universities opener 
Anurag Singh bad set the 
tone with 56 off 88 balls. 


sharing a second-wicket 
stand of 96 with Mark Chil- 
ton who made 54. Then 
came the acceleration. 
House crashing two sizes 
and seven fours. 

Gloucestershire were 
soon in trouble at 29 for 
three before a superb stand 
between Russell and 
Wright added 207 for the 
fourth wicket. Russell’s 
runs came off 137 balls, 
with a six and eight fours, 
while Wright’s were scored 
off 99 deliveries and In- 
cluded 10 boundaries. 


Robin Martin- Jenkins 
was the pick of the Univer- 
sities bowlers, sending 
down 10 overs and conced- 
ing 39 runs for his three 
wickets. 

• The prospect of women 
becoming members of the 
MCC moved a step closer 
last night when the club’s 
annual general meeting 
agreed to send question- 
naires to members to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of 
their objections to females 
joining. The survey will be 
conducted this summer. 


Northamptonshire v Leicestershire 


as Madefy applies for England vacancy 


Davfd Foot at N or t hampton 


^pHERE appears to be at 
I least one vacancy at the 
top of the England batting 
order and here, in a single 
showing, were a pair of feisty 
candidate s. 

Leicestershire won by eight 
wickets with more than 10 
overs left and there was never 
much doubt about toe result 
after toe Gold Award winner 


Darren Maddy (89) and lain 
Sutcliffe (55) had put on 123 
before being parted. 

There were nine bound- 
aries and a pleasi ng compo- 
sure from the left-hander Sut- 
cliffe until he was caught at 
backward point after a 68-hall 
Innings. 

Maddy, increasingly seen 
as the opener to bet on, stayed 
until toe 37th over. Like his 
partner, he drove and pulled 
with freedom and wisdom. 


One six soared out of the 
ground; when, not long after, 
Ben Smith did the same, toe 
blow narrowly foiled to reach 
Ale rows of emerging back- 
garden potatoes. 

Devon Malcolm dismissed 
Maddy with some additional 
bounce, but by then North- 
ants’ hopes in the competition 
had faded for another year, al- 
though Leicestershire are 
still not certain to go through 
themselves. 


The portents were bad for 
Narthants when Mai Loye 
was out to the first ball he 
received. With the gritty ex- 
ception of Tony Penbertby’s 
knock of 62, and less so Rob 
Bailey, Kevin Curran and 
Tim Walton, they never 
remotely looked like gaining 
control over the Leicester- 
shire attack in which Alan 
Multeity and the off-spinner 
Tim Mason each took three 
wickets. 


Tennis 


Rain confounds 
Rusedski after 
day buffeted 
on helter-skelter 


Richard Jago In Hamburg 


G REG RUSEDSKI en- 
dured one of the most 
frustrating matches of 
his career while trying to 
earn his first clay-court vic- 
tory of the year at a watery 
and windy German Open yes- 
terday. Rusedski’s match 
with toe Spaniard Bwiitte Al- 
varez, already postponed by a 
day, began two hours late, 
was delayed a further two 
hours with three interrup- 
tions for rain and eventually 
called off for the night with 
Rusedski leading 3-2 in the 
Anal set 

He could hardly have bad 
more irritations placed in his 
way. The surface is his least 
favourite and the gale which 
bent the nearby poplars also 

tugged at his toss-up. making 
service winners difficult and 
aces virtually impossible. 

Worse still. Ate sudden hel- 
ter-skelters far toe shelters 
made it hard to And rhythm 
and confidence with his 
ground strokes. The second 
seed is still in danger of losing 
to a qualifier when Rusedski 
resumes at 7-6, 0-6, 3-2 and 
30-15 up on Alvarez’s serve. 

Marcelo Rios, who last 
month lost his world No. 1 
ranking without hitting a ball 
because of an elbow injury, 
lost his comeback match. 
This was not so surprising, 
for after a month's ring-rust 
the top-seeded Chilean was 
confronted by Wayne Fer- 
reira, a former top-tenner 
with realistic ambitions to be 
a future top-tenner. 

Wisely Rios took comfort 
from being able to take part at 


all. “My arm is a little sore, 
but it is much better than It 
was," he said after his 3-6, 
6-4. 6-3 loss to the South Afri- 
can. ‘1 fed. I will be okay for 
the French Open.” He has 2v* 
weeks to improve further. 

Thomas Muster confounded 
both the seedings and those 
saying he should retire by 
being the first to reach the 
third round. His 6-4. 6-2 win 
over the third-seeded Yev- 
geny Kafelnikov was followed 
by the accusation that 
“people have been trying to 
bury me alive". 

Muster has had persistent 
hip problems, possibly due to 
toe severed knee ligaments 
caused by a drunk driver in a 
road accident nine years ago 
in Key Biscayne, and recently 
a Davis Cup doctor suggested 
the 30-year-ald should retire 
to avoid further 
complications. 

“He hadn’t seen me for six 
months: it was some kind of 
vision he had. Now I read on 
toe ATP internet that Tm pre- 
paring for retirement, which 
Is bullshit. Everyone around 
me is telling me to retire and I 
don't feel I want to.” said the 
former world No. 1. 

Muster was briefly at a loss 
to explain why this should be. 
Then he happened on a 
reason. “Maybe you have to 
have a foil head .of hair or 
something," he said. 

• Jana Novotna, the world 
No. 2, maintained her record 
of never having won a match 
in the Italian Open when Al- 
exandra Fusai, of France, 
beat her 2-6, 7-6, 6-3 yester- 
day. She has lost all four 
matehps «ihp h^s played there, 
spanning 10 years. 


Motor Sport 

McRae doubles 


up as Sainz flops 


David Wllflams in Afacdo 


C OLIN McRAE became 
the first driver to win 
two rounds of this 
year’s rallying World Cham- 
pionship when he took the 
Tour of Corsica in his Subaru 
Impreza yesterday, ahead of 
the Frenchman Francois De- 
lecour and Italy’s Piero LiattL 
The Scot, who won in Cor- 
sica last year and survived 
the threat of disqualification 
for illegal tyres cm Monday, 
finished 2?2sec clear of Dele- 
gout's Peugeot 306 in 4hr 
2mln 46.9sec with Ms Subaru 
team-mate Liatti less than 
three seconds adrift in third. 

McRae’s win, against all ex- 
pectations, puts him on 24 
points after six of the 14 
rounds, two ahead of Spain’s 
Carlos Sainz, who was eighth 
and scored no points. Eng- 
land’s Richard Burns (18 
points) is third overall despite 
foiling to finish here. 

A fortnight ago in Catalo- 
nia, toe Subaru team took 
their worst beating in five 
years. Yet In Corsica, on simi- 
lar terrain, McRae led for 
three-quarters of the distance 
and became the first non- 
Frenchman in toe event's 42- 
year history to win it twice in 
a row. 

McRae’s 15th success at 
world championshi p level was 


an opportunist triumph, based 
on exploiting the superiority 
of his Pirelli tyres in rain 
which affected half the rally, 
not to mention toe stewards’ 
generosity in reinstating him 
after he was disqualified for 
running on bald tyres on the 
first of the three legs. 

“It was fairly easy. We took 
most of the advantage on toe 
first day," said McRae. “last 
year’s rally was a lot more dif- 
ficult It’s nice because Cor- 
sica is a very difficult rally to 
win, and it says something for 
me and the team and the car." 

But the outcome might 
have been very different had 
the rally been dry through- 
out. “After Catalonia, the 
drivers didn't want to come 
here,” said one member of the 
team, putting the current tyre 
war into stark perspective. 

Sainz remained a threat in 
his Toyota until he gambled 
on using tyres without punc- 
ture-proof inserts because, 
theoretically, they offer a per- 
formance advantage in hot 
conditions. Instead he had a 
puncture for his pains, as he 
didin Catalonia. 

Martin Rowe, toe British 
Championship leader, was 
14to in a Renault on his first 
attempt at the rally and the 
other British novice, McRae's 
younger brother Abater, was 
15th in his badly overheating 
Hyundai. 


Scoreboard 


SwondXI OiM Mplo n rt Up 
Bristol IMn Durham 300-4 dec (J A 
0 a% 102 , A Pratt 60na). OtoucetfewMni 

CtelrtliH Yorkshire 204 and 10V-S (M 
J Wood □orbyshJre 154 
Huh—*— Kent 423-0 dec (R W T Kay 
88 . J H Buttock 78. N J Uonj) ’IlS'flW 
Sa»j and 17-fl. Warwickshire «»-* doc 

W j Fcwdl 108. T Boat grt 

■aw Roarft NortnamptowW™ 

(K J Inrun 1 97. T C Walton WA.G WWM' «; 
Rtwnsioy 4-104). Wtarceetentfilre P 

asvssr’L-— . 

Wood 7T. Amin S-115). Surrey 17-0. 


Cricket 


Benson & Hedges Cup 


Mews and Scores 


0930 16 13 + 



Derbyshire 24 ttddesex 33 

Durftqpi 25 NoriharttS. 34 
Essex . 26 Nottingham 35 

Glamorgan 27 Somerset 36 
Sows. 28 Sure/' 37 

Hwnpsfo; 29 Subsox 33 
Kent ; 30 Watwicta- 39 

Lancs 31 Worcester 40 
Leka. 32 Yorkshire 41 

Complete county scores. 

09301613 23 


Huoarnrew iu.™* 4 - “p"® « 
■®» 15 HMC UK. IMS 1*1 W- 
‘WlK 8171 7194478 


2 % eOuardlan 

CHnteractxve 


Benson and Hedges Cup 


pumeifsoorun 

Durham won by two wlcke®- 

SCOIUHD 

BMWPstureontbwbBwts - • 

BGUx*lac%>cri 0 MbWood “J 

DR Lockhart b Wood *• 

RAPareooacSprtfltUhtQUean 1* 

JE Brinkley run out 


*G Salmortfb Killeen 


M J 0W3 AWnghsm not out * 

t A G Dovtes nor out ' 

— — »19. nbT) 




CM Salt C M VVrtght Aslm Butt, N R 

, r Batts 1 0-3-32-1; Wood 
10-V3O-2 Klltoon 10-0-84-2; FoaW 
10-3-20-0: Bolling 10-0-3S-0. 


DURHAM 
j j B Lawton* out 

MARoteberrynmoet 


_. ft 
is 


p D Golllnfftfopd c wtfgfK 
b daG AT Ingham 


18 


+M p Speifltrt c Salmond b Brinkley — 

MJFWrbWriflt*. r 

JBofltnBtowb'WHpW-- — 

MM Bottom* out— . 


NKMaannetout-— r2T“~" 

Extras [tO. IbS, wll.nbG) — IT 


jBKB£s*s===f" 

a 0S.B6- ^ . 

Butt iCHVSOKBrWifcy 
£00-40-1: WttgK _ 
ItHWHl; 

N T Plows amt R A wrote. 


Lsic8stersNre won by 


Miwtefca to- , 

swwe»m* , * M 

DJCapMItJWBUrt* 


M B ti»ye c NbMib 


□ J G Sales e Lawta b MiAoQy . 
■KMCurrflnbWWto-—-- 
R J BaMy c * ww* • 
ALPwSrtjy'bMasan-- 
TC wanonc Habib bM«m ■ 

TDRIplaynrtoi* 


FAItotrtuWWtobMawn, 
DEItakolliinMoiit 


extras (bA |» 


Total I 


rSTss, sa, iss. 


187, 1JB. 102-34-4: tewto 

00-41-3- 


D L Maddy c Rlptay b Malcolm as 

USuteHftoeWattonbCapeJ M 

BF Smith not out *» 


p v Simmons not out 10 

Extras (b4, IbT. wS. rtt4) IS 


Total (tor 2 , 3R2 ovare) — .... t Si 

M oi afctotir 129, 179. 

Old mi tab V J Webs. A Habib. *C C 
Lawto. fPA Nfccon. DJMBIns. T J Mason. 
ADMullaliy. 

Buwtfciar Mafcohn 100-40-1; Ross 
00200 : Paitowtiy 8J-O48-0: Curran 
B-O-SO-O; Cap* 6-0-201; Srapa 
00-27-0. 

J HohJar and T E Jasty. 


British UnNareftfee won by seren 


nmsH imwBMTTms 


■A Singh c RusaMI b Aijeyna 

JRPysmontlbwbLowto. 


M J Chibnn c Altayna bjtofl 
eBanr 


GRUmridgaei 


W J House c ABayna b Uwto 
LD Sutton not out 


AJSb*uss not out 


Extras (b2.tt»lOL W14, nUQ. 


Total [tor S. 50 overs).. „ ■ .. 

Mtoawatr7.im.Ma.waB. 


STB 


Did oo« batofT M B BaHsy. « «C UartUt- 
-xTenftfns, BL Hutton, MKOsvtts. 
Bewffap WaMi 1D-£-3tt-1; Law* 




7-0-84-1 

3-0-81-a 


MOUCMrSMMM 

PJ CunimbHuson. 


THCHsicocfccHuuae 
IRC Russell not old 

-MWAtteynacCbWtoo 
■ t Marti n-Jartd ns 


AJWrigrtcStngnhttaiae 

jLBwtocPyw«** bMouao — — 
n I Dawson th* b Houw 

M S N Wndtm c Hutam b Hou» . 
MCJBaHcLauarldga 

b Martln-Jentfrts 


CAWsiancU»rerWn«bHos*a ja 

BdresOB 4 .w 20 .nb 4 ) *■ 


Total (to 8, 50 o*«)- 


. STS 


_ « whfcatai 12. 2B. 23. 236. 340. MS, 
280. 264, 272- 

Did ae* ban AM Smith. 

Martln-JanldRa 10-3-30-3; Hut- 
7-0-27^1; Davtas lOO-61-ftCn8ton 
8-0-59-0: House O0-4B-S; LouwldBa 
0-084-0- 

Uaqifetts J F Stofito and A G Yrtiftehsad. 


i Surrey won by tour wiekato. 


T R Ward c Brawn b Bantamln ..— — B1 

MJ Walker run out a 

C L Hooper run out — M 

A P Ws»a run out 


M A Ettham e Ab SaUabury . 


O R CttMny tow b Sadabury . 
M V FterrtnB c Butcbar 
bBCHoilloake 


*TS A Karsh not out . 


M M Patw not out . 


(Brio. wS, nb4) . 


Total (tor 7, 44 ovare). 


.212 


212 . 


■ 14. 92. 111. 202. 284. 211. 


To tab b W Hoadlsy. A P Isotaadan. 
■ a w — r Btcknetl n-1-32-0; BanfaiWn 
10-0-37-1: BC Houioaka 2-0-22-0; Sap- 
lain 9-0-38-0; Sallsoury 7-0-30-1: A J 
KolHoaka B-0-»-a 


A D Brown c Wblla b Hooper , 

tAdStowartCib Petal 

G P Thorpe not out . 


•AV Holboaka at Marsh o Ftamlng — 44 
M A Butcher c Mann 0 Fleming . .« 

J D Ralctlfta Ibw b Pate) A 


BCHoUttakBCttbHaadtay 2 

M P Blcknatt not out 14 


Extras (1O10.W6. DbB). 


Total (tor 8.47 oror^- 


89, 102. 200. 218, 21B, 

222 . 

Hd aot tab J E Benjamin. I D K Salto- 
bury.SaqlalnMwMaq. 

■am— Haadtoy 9-04M; Hatesdan 
8-0-38*0; Remind 8HJ-8T-4 Potot 
10-0*89-2; Hooper 7-1-29-1; Eat ham 
Ti-vaa-a 

J H Hantl and J C Balderstone. 


won coarrm * summaamm 

LMfiniwnr Warwickshire won by als 
wiekato. ■ 


*8J DaenbOiddUiB 


CJ Rogers oPb»-& Brown .. 7 

one* e GJdwnt b Hemp — . 90 


AJoneael 
8 C QoldanHOi b OfakUns 
M A Fafle Piper b Welch 


RGHIgntaeSb Welch — * * 

P G Newman ibar b Watch A 

tPJ Mcnotaonc Piper b Hemp r 

□ B PannotthHomp — — — a 

J M Retting low b Hemp — *A 

M A Sharp not out—-. 14 

edzaeflbS.w13.nbZj- *0 


Total (47.1 orere], 


— ill 


7.10.18.24.41.41.66. 

SB, 70. 

■ e wta p Gbkfina 1 0-3-14-2; Brown 
10-9-21-1: Watch 8-2-20-3; Small 
10-0-18-0; Hemp 8.1-0-32-4. 


NV Knight oGottsmlthb Sharp 17 

NUK Smith e MctKtfaorr 0 Gokto/ntth 13 
DL Hemp c Sharp bPonneO 34 

A F GOea c Dun b Gotdsralth B 

'8 C Lara not out — 30 

T L Penney nos out __________ S 

(bl. 102. nU) S 


112 


Total (for 4. 24 overs) 

Pal of wfekata: 81. 39. 49. SB. 

Did no* fattrQC Small. DR Brown, fKJ 
Piper. Q Watch. E S H Gttdlas. 

Wnwtaip Newman 4-0-194 Sharp 
7-0-21-1; Goldsmith 7-2-22-2; Pennon 
HHJ-i; Rawing i-o-*-a 

P Wtttay and A ClarfiBon. 



3 3 0 0 -• MS 

3 2 1 0 4 101* 

2 2 0 0 4 3.11 

9 0 3 0 0 -&3B 

3 0 3 0 O ' -1381 


GROUP C 




3 2 D J C 3043 

2 2 0 0 4 3.M 

3 1 1 1 a 1 BjB7 

9 1 2 D 2 -1.53 

a o a a o - 3 xz 9 


AON Trophy 

Wmoklwyi Lolcostanhlro 298-8 (□ l 
Stephen 64, DWHHarason 65). Iflddlaew 
202 (K P Dutch 65). Leicestershire won by 
34 rune. 


Today 




cup [one day. 


Durham v Wor ceste rshire. 
Eaeex * MMdtotai. 
Hampshire v Kent 
Trent Bridget Nottinghamshire w 
Lancashire. 


AON TROPHY (one Oar. HJJ) 

Somerset v Hampshire, 
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Mass clear-out atMaine Road, page 14 
End is nigh for Normaiu page 13 


Stewart does walk of life* P a 9 e 1 ^ 

Rusedski takes a rain check, page15 


Guardian 


England captain on the mat 


Farewell to 


Michael Walker says the Newcastle striker's WortdCup rale is unlikely to be affected as Lancaster Gate takes up the Lennon case 

Shearer raps FA summons 


S EVEN days after Alan 
Shearer's left boot con- 
nected with the head of 
Leicester City’s Neil Lennon, 
the Football Association last 
night asked the England cap- 
tain to explain his actions. 

No charge of misconduct 
has been made, nor is it cer- 
tain that one will be lodged, 
but the FA has demonstrated 
its determination to be seen 
to treat every professional 
footballer equally, and 
Shearer has been given 14 
days to respond to the offer of 
a personal hearing. 

The FA. which has received 
no complaint from Lennon, 
Leicester City or the match 
referee Martin Bodenham but 
which has been criticised in 
some quarters for not react- 
ing more quickly, said yester- 
day: “An FA Commission wffL 
consider an alleged breach of 
the rules by Alan Shearer 
following an incident in last 
week's Leicester City v New- 
castle United match. 

“The decision has been 
taken by the chief executive 
Gr aham Kelly after a video of 
the match was viewed. Gra- 
ham Kelly believes it Is in the 
interests of the game that 
Alan Shearer receives the ful- 
lest opportunity to explain to 
a commission what happened 
and. if necessary, call wit- 
nesses on his behalf! Depend- 
ing on his response. It will be 
decided how and when to 
proceed." 

Now it is up to Shearer to 
decide if he wants to travel to 
a hearing, although it could 
be argued that there is not 
much he can add to his res- 
ponse to the furore which 
originally greeted the chal- 
lenge last Wednesday. 

Then, Shearer, while ac- 
cepting how serious the klqk 
looked on television replays, 
stressed that it was an acci- 
dent and last night he 
repeated that claim when 
reacting to the FA’S decision. 

“1 fully understand the 
need for all players to be 
treated equally by the FA" 
Shearer said in a statement > 
yesterday. “But I am disap- 
pointed that there is 
apparently nothing in the 
FA’s rules which enables a 
player to state his case prior 
to an announcement like this. 

I am totally confident that I 
will eventually prove to , 
everyone that the incident 
was not Intentional." 

The two-week response I 
Hmp means that Shearer’s 
place in Newcastle's FA Cup 
final team on Saturday week 
is not in jeopardy, and even if I 
the hearing was held before ! 
the World Cup and Shearer ; 
was found guilty of brin ging 








Frank Keating 





Flashpoint for controversy . 

the game into disrepute, or 
the lesser charge of miscon- 
duct. it is inconceivable that 
his England place in France 
would be threatened either. 

Glenn Hoddle was unavail- 
able for comment last night 
but the England coach, having 
defended Ian Wright and Paul 
Gascoigne in the recent past 
would surely stand by his man 



Just out 
only 99p! 


jargon - 

buster 



I N SPORT, the ancient 
showbiz adage '^Leave 
them wanting more” is all 
too often ignored by true 
greats as they continue to seek 
the downstage light of the lime 
for yet another arthritic 
entrance and exit 
Not so in the case ofMicbael 
Lynagh. “There will be no 
change erf mind," says the 
grand Australian, so Satur- 
day’s cop final at Twickenham 
will be his last bow an one cf 
his world's most luminous 
stages. He will be 35 in October. 

Lynagh was the most cele- 
brated commander of the bat- 
talion of top-drawer ageing 
jm-pmati nnal missionaries 
(okay, if you will, “mercenar- 
ies”) which helped kick-start 
English rugby’s professional 
era. As such he set an exem- 
plary standard to make dra- 
matic mock of the initial 
sneers and certainties that 
they had arrived only to boost 
their pension funds. Lynagh's 
performance and his general 
Input have been exceptionaL 
After Twickenham, Sara- 
cens have one league match 
left, at home to Northampton, 
so a doable for Lynagh 
remains a distinct possibility 
to garland his valedictory 
chapter. It may yet be that his 
fulminating drop goal at Vic- 
arage Road which sealed at 
the last the recent 12-10 cliff- 
hanger agains t Sarries* cham- 
pionship rivals Newcastle will 
be seen as the stroke which 
settled the whole winter. 

At that desperate finale, 
only one other fly-half in the 
world might have had the 
bottle to dare, and the skill — 
and he was the Newcastle emi- 
nence a few feet away, and 

. cursing with admiration as he 

. .Alan Shearer’s left boot poised a split-second from contact with Neil Lennon’s head at Leicester photograph: timketon watched. For 15 years Rob 

Andrew’s career has been en- 

agaia especially if Lennon ap- structed in the days after the tag. Leicester City are not elbowed; maybe the FA twined with Lynagh’s— for 

peared for the defence. incident, Lennon went out of complaining and at the time should consider that. We starters they have played 

Although Leicester's man- his way to play it down. of the incident Martin Boden- were all shocked by how it eight international matches 
ager Martin O’Neill said after Robert Lee, Shearer’s inter- ham awarded us a free-kick, looked on television, because against each other, score 4-4 

the match that Shearer de- national team-mate and his In fact no one has com- at pitch level It just looked — and England's former fly- 

served to be sent off his club captain at Newcastle, plained, and you think how like an ordinary tackle and half , eight months older, says: 

anger had abated by last yesterday rushed to his side, many times Alan Shearer then a scuffle.” “Michael is a certain all-time 

weekend, and both he and The FA need to be asked could complain with the treat- Shearer's image away from great for history. Can any 
Lennon regard the matter as why this is happening,” he ment he receives. the North-East has deterio- No. 10 ever have made his side 

closed. While Shearer’s per- said. "It’s pretty ludicrous: 'It’s a tough g am e, he gets rated in the past few months, tick so fluently? He has never 

sonality was publicly decon- Neil Lennon is not complain- knocked, be gets accidentally and yesterday morning, as he played by numbers, as so 

’ . watched Durham's Benson & many of us have been accused. 

Hedges Cup tie with Scotland His instant reading of an op- 
from Newcastle United’s portunity and his manipula- 

O L. I __ training centre overlooking tion of the options is what 

|l r| (j fj fC W (1 II the Chest er-le-Street ground, makes him so utterly speclaL ’ ’ 






then a scuffle.” “Michael is a certain all-time 

Shearer's image away from great for history. Can any 
the North-East has deterio- No. 10 ever have made his side 
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Springboks on 
brink of isolation 


he must have yearned for 
cricket’s quiet life. 


Lynagh retired from inter- 
national rugby after the World 
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— _ . of the organisation's entire 

John Penman executive. The NSC made 

*** -JonannesiMirg demand last month in 

the wake of intense public 

S OUTH African rugby anger at Sarfu’s legal chal- 
union, less than three lenge to the government 
years ago a symbol of commission of inquiry into 
national unity, could by the game, which led to 
this evening find itself the President Nelson Mande- 
focus of demonstrations, la’s summons to court 
trade union action and a Sarfu has blocked efforts 
renewed effort to reimpose to probe allegations of rac- 
the isolation of the apart- ism, nepotism and financial 


Guardian Crossword No 21,268 


Set by Gemini 


heid years. 


irregularity In rugby union 


Only fiie resignation of for more than a year. Sarfu 
Dr Louis Luyt the auto- has the backing of the 
cratic president of the sport’s provincial leaders 
South African Rugby Foot- but -the powerful Natal 
ball Union, will stave this union has called for the 
off but the indications are * ‘voluntary retirement of 
that he will dig In his heels, the current president of 
That means only a clear Sarfu”. 
vote of no-confidence from The likelihood of tours 
Sarfu’s 14 member unions being cancelled — I relan d 
— some of whom have crlti- are the first to arrive this 
dsed the man in private, month — grows stronger 
but backed him on every each day. 
crucial decision — will be The call to Isolate rugby 
sufficient to remove from has the backin g of comma- 
power fiie rugby strongman nity organisations and the 
who has now become the muscular Congress of 
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sport’s weakest Hnk. 


South African Trade 


Sarfu meet at Ellis Park Unions. The spectre of pro- 
here this afternoon to con- test action at airports, 
sider a demand from the hotels and stadiums will 
National Sports Council for rank* teams t-Hinir twice 
the immediate resignation about visiting. 
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Nof what you'd expect from a computer magazine! 


‘I just want to be me. I’m 
fearless. I know that if I put 
my mind to it and believe I 
can do it then I can do it, 
and people do vibe off that.’ 
Ian Wright, talk show host 


Across 


1 Belligerent, and d 

cheeky (?) 

6 City writer lacks style (7) 

9 Close to a record (6) 

10 Fowl pest affected March's 
production (9) 

11 Passes on without a starqale 
(5.4) 

12 Chain letters? (5) 

13 Lift-shafts, say (5) 

16 Ground has chute and giant 
swing ( 9 ) 

18 Perhaps cringe and pay a 

fulsome tribute (9) 

19 Type of fuel oD refined in 
northern state© 

21 Have a little bit of sensei (5) 
23 One to tell, and tell again (9) 

25 Music master’s arrangement 
for the wind (9) 

26 Health food (5) 


27 Common spoken, cteariy not 
upper crust (3-4) 

28 Leading the brain drain? Not 

he? (?) 

Down 


1 He's just up and looking less 

tired (7) 

2 Holding the note, with a strain 
in the voice (9) 

3 Old Ethiopian not half given 
heB!{5) 

4 It’s far the Minister to take the 
leadlp.B) 

5 Rook and kra^it provide 
oover for the king (5) 

6 . . .am drinking to the team 
three-quarters (9) 

7 Appeared with And ronicus in 
the NT (5) 

8 One position captured by 
soldiers in counter-thrust (7) 

14 Things get whisked around 
by this helicopter (3-6) 


16 Common appellations for 
prison terms (9) 

17 Discomfited, badly taking a 
leg-pun (3^4) 

18 Be JdB ed toy a mine —that’s 
. the hidden danger (7) 

20 Not in toe document 
Indicated (7) 

22 The wages spiral? (5) 

23 Way up river from the bay, 
say (5) 

24 Drunk got firedl (3,2) 
Solution tomorrow 

Stuck? Than cal our solutions Brio 
on 0891 338 238. Cafe Cost 50p 
par miraite at al tknaa. Sarvtaa su»- 
pUedbyATS 



















